december, 1955 


Fear not, for behold - 
I bring you good tidings 
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of great joy. 











ND THE SHEPHERDS 
RETURNED 


glorifying and praising God 
for all the things 
that they had heard and seen, 


as it was told unto them. 


St. Luke's GOSPEL 
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THIS IS WRONG. 


We should correct this passage to read, 
They went and fasted, left their flocks, 
and took up full-time Christian work. 
Instead we read, The shepherds returned. 
Where to? To their sheep. 
Oh, that cannot be right. Did they not 
leave everything and follow Christ? 
But the Scripture says plainly that 
they returned and did exactly the same 
work as before. They did not despise 
their service, but took it up again with 
all fidelity, and I tell you that no 
bishop on earth ever had so fine a crook 


as those shepherds. 


adapted from MARTIN LUTHER 








HEN 
WAS 


JESUS 
BORN? 


By JOHN FRAZIER OWENS 





W aes was Jesus born? The first thought that 
comes to our minds is that He must have been 
born on December 25, in 1 A.p., since we date his- 
torical happenings from the year of His birth. 

Let us see how Christians came to number the 
years from the birth of Christ, and what ancient 
and modern Bible students have to say about the 
date. 

During the epoch of the Roman empire, it was 
customary to count time from the foundation of the 
city of Rome. Dionysius Exiguus, a churchman who 
lived in Rome before 544 a.p., began to number the 
years from “the Incarnation of the Lord” (that is, 
the conception), which he placed on March 25, in 
754 after the foundation of Rome. The birth of 
Christ, Dionysius dated on December 25 of the same 
year. The year 754 of Rome corresponds, then, to 
the year 1 a.p. At this time Dionysius worked out 
his “Easter Table,” which was soon adopted in the 
entire Church, along with his calculations concern- 
ing the date of Christ’s birth. 

Another man who did an important work on 
chronology was James Ussher (1581-1656), Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Ireland. Ussher concluded that 
Dionysius Exiguus had made an error in his cal- 
culations and that instead of the year 754 of the 
Roman era (1 A.p.), Jesus was born in 750 (4 B.c.). 
For many years Ussher’s date for the birth of Christ, 
and the elaborate system of chronology which he 
worked out, was standard. This system is still found 
in many editions of the Bible. 

Modern scholars, possessing more adequate 
sources and a keener historical sense than either 
Dionysius or Ussher, have been able to improve on 
their systems of chronology. There are several items 
of historical data which aid us in fixing the date of 
Jesus’ birth. 

First, it is important that we take into account 
that Jesus was born before the death of Herod the 
Great, the “Herod the king” whom the wise men 
came to see, as recorded by Matthew. It is well 
established that the death of Herod occurred in the 
year 750 of the Roman era, corresponding to the 
year 4 B.c. of modern calendars. So the birth of 
Christ must have taken place before 4 B.c. 

Several things help us to date the death of Herod. 
One is the deposing of his son, Archelaus. When 
Herod the Great died, his kingdom was divided 
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among his three sons: Herod Antipas (the Herod 
before whom Jesus appeared at his trial), who ruled 
in Galilee and Perea; Herod Philip, who ruled in 
northeastern Palestine; and Archelaus, who ruled 
in Judea. Archelaus was deposed by the Romans for 
misrule in the year 759 of the Roman era, or 6 A.D., 
in the tenth year of his reign, a well-established 
historical fact. This means that Archelaus received 
his authority in the year 4 B.c., and that Herod his 
father died in the same year. 

A scientific phenomenon which took place just 
before the death of Herod, and which also helps us 
to fix the date of his death, is an eclipse mentioned 
by Josephus, the first century Jewish historian. 
Astronomical calculations show that an eclipse was 
seen in Palestine on March 23, 4 B.c., and on Sep- 
tember 15, 5 B.c. Of these, the more probable 
would be the one in 4 B.c. We see then that Jesus’ 
birth must have occurred before 4 B.c. 

When Herod sent his messengers to Bethlehem to 
look for Jesus, after the wise men had failed to re- 
turn to Jerusalem, the rule that he gave his mes- 
sengers was that they should seek all babies of 
“two years old and under.” This indicates that 
considerable time presumably had elapsed since the 
birth of Jesus. Though this incident is not men- 
tioned in other histories outside the Bible, it is evi- 
dent that’ it took place some time before the death 
of Herod in 4 B.c., perhaps a year, but less than 
two years. 

Having fixed the last possible date when Jesus 
could have been born, it remains for us to fix the 
earliest date. 

One of the historical incidents which fixes the 
earliest date at which the birth of Jesus could have 
taken place is the Census of Quirinius (Cyrenius) 
mentioned in Luke 2:1. Secular historians mention 
a census under Quirinius at the end of the reign of 
Archelaus, but do not refer to the one described by 
Luke. It is altogether possible that Quirinius exer- 
cised the governorship in Syria on two different 
occasions. The reference of Luke to the census 
decreed by Augustus Caesar is evidently to an 
earlier one than that which was taken at the end of 
Archelaus’ reign as tetrarch of Judea, as the Evan- 
gelist specifically affirms: “This was the first en- 
rollment made when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria” (American Standard Version). 
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Many Bible scholars understand the star of Beth- 
lehem to have been an astronomical manifestation, 
perhaps a conjunction of planets. Such a conjunc- 
tion was that of Saturn and Jupiter in the sign of 
Pisces, which astronomers have shown to have 
occurred in 747-748 of the Roman era, or 7-6 B.C. 
If this explanation of the star of the Magi is ac- 
cepted, then we have here an additional item of 
scientific data to aid in fixing the date of Jesus’ 
birth. 

The decree of Caesar Augustus concerning the 
enrollment was given for tax purposes and came 
about 8-7 B.c. The natural Jewish repugnance to 
foreign taxation would have delayed the carrying 
out of the decree for some time, so we may suppose 
that the enrollment was made toward the end of 
6 B.C. 

The birth of Jesus may thus be placed between 
6 and 4 B.c. Bible scholars in general give a date 
of 5 B.c. as the most probable date. 

The month and day of the birth of Jesus are 
quite uncertain. The date of December 25 was 
observed among Christians in the West during the 
second century. In the East the date of January 6 
was observed. Although it is impossible for us to 
be sure as to just what month and day Jesus was 
born, it would seem that it could hardly have been 
in the winter, since shepherds were feeding their 
flocks in the fields. 

From a purely historical standpoint we cannot 
be sure that December 25 is the exact date for the 
birth of Jesus; yet it is not likely that Christendom 
will ever change the date for Christmas. In the 
absence of reliable historical data, the traditional 
date is as good as any, and has the support of long- 
established custom and practice. 

What has just been said about the day of the 
month for Christmas may also be said concerning 
the year of Jesus’ birth: it is not likely that we 
shall change our system of numbering the years. 

In any case the question of the date of the birth 
of Jesus does not affect Christian faith. The im- 
portant factor to us is that He was born, and that 
His birth was the center-point of all history. And 
as Christians we may be thankful that our years 
are not counted from the Founding of Rome or 
the Magna Charta, but from His birth—‘‘whom to 
know aright is life eternal.” END 
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D.. Jacques DescHamp, a 34-year-old French 
physician, is very particular in the choice of his 
patients. He likes them to be non-Christians, prefer- 
ably non-white, ranking among the most cruel and 
vengeful people on earth. 

Among his wards he loves the poorest, the under- 
fed, the downtrodden, subdued for centuries to the 
whims and exactions of their haughty overlords, 
bound to the crushing weight of a fiery white sun 
and the evil forces of nature. 

For the privilege of curing their ills, since they 
have no means of coming to him, Dr. Deschamp 
goes to them across thousands of miles of the most 
forbidding stretch of country on earth, often 
through sandstorms, where to lose one’s way is to 
die. 

Dr. Deschamp’s medical province is the “Blad el 
*Atash”—that dread Thirst-Country—stretching all 
the way from the oasis of Biskra to Timbuktu, from 
the frontiers of Lybia to the Atlantic seaboard. 
That Saharan Desert, far larger in area than the 
United States, is inhabited by 150 thousand people 
settled in the few and far between oases, and per- 
haps 100 thousand nomadic Tuaregs, nicknamed 
the “Blue Warriors.” 

The 6-foot tall, herculean Tuaregs are perhaps 
the bravest—and most savage—warriors of all times. 
They have devised diabolic tortures to inflict upon 
their enemies, keeping them alive for weeks only to 
have them suffer more and invoke death as a relief. 








Small wonder that for fifty years the standing order 
in the French Foreign Legion, to whose unenviable 
lot it fell to tackle them, was: “If surrounded, spare 
your last bullet for your own brains to- evade tor- 
ture.” 

When you begin speaking with spare, well-built 
Dr. Deschamp, you at once realize how even such 
human beasts as these should have succumbed to the 
resistless power of his Christian gentleness. His 
utter selflessness, which seems almost visible after 
a time, endows him with a deep inner serenity, 
charging in turn the air about him with soothing 
peace and quiet. His eyes are far-looking, as those 
of people daily accustomed to scan the broad sweeps 
of wide-open horizons. 

From that terraced roof, covered with lattice- 
work, atop his spotlessly clean private hospital, we 
had a grand bird’s-eye view of the gleaming white 
and verdant oasis of Biskra. Beyond, the ordered 
sanddunes of the Sahara ran like the waves of a 
tremendous, solidified sea toward the receding 
horizon. 

Feeling as if I had come home to friends, I asked 
Dr. Deschamp and his wife—also a physician—why 
they did not fear to take upon their shoulders a 
task so big that all other physicians had refused 
to accept it as their concern. 

“II Timothy 1:7 will provide the best answer to 
your question: ‘God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power and love, and of a sound 





mind.’ You can no longer live on bank accounts, 
on TV, on movies, on refrigerators, on comics. You 
can no longer live without love, human warmth, 
color and poetry. The thing that gives meaning to 
your life is to devote yourself wholeheartedly to an 
ideal far bigger than your limited personality, for 
as the Master has stressed it, to lose oneself is to 
find oneself.” 

Dr. Deschamp found himself some ten years ago. 
To get over an incipient T.B., contracted during his 
days in the Maquis fighting the German invaders, 
he went to Biskra for a winter. To the tourist, 
romantic Biskra is all ease and sweetness of life, 
with its deluxe hotels, equable climate the year 
’round, bold palm-trees and babbling rivulets. 

What the tourist doesn’t know is that the palm- 
trees and irrigation-water are owned by absentee 
landlords, and that the average daily wages of a 
laborer add up to a few cents and a handful of 
dates. If the desert is the Thirst-Country, the oases 
could be aptly called the Hunger-Country. They are 
inhabited by the vanquished of life and former 
Negro slaves of the haughty Tuaregs. 

Before long Dr. Deschamp felt that the health of 
such folks, too destitute to afford medical care, 
was his mission for life. He resolved to become the 
friend of the friendless, to give a new chance for 
health and happiness to those who had none. 

“Now that I had found something worthwhile to 
live for, I got out of myself—and my T.B. I was 
too busy to spend time in sheer self-indulgence, and 
the disease healed of its own accord. Helping my 
fellow-men has boiled down to helping myself, mind 
you. So I don’t deserve any credit at all!” 

“The fact is,” added his wife, “that human per- 
sonality was never meant to be self-centered. It is 
only in serving others that lasting health and hap- 
piness can be found.” 

The local hartanis or oasis-dwellers had been for 
so long pushed around, taken advantage of, that 
they at first looked for selfish, unworthy motives 
behind that helping hand extended in sympathy. 
They were unable to see what the young practitioner 
could make out of treating their ills voluntarily, 
supplying remedies on top of it all. 

But Dr. Deschamp was ever so generous, so 


thoughtful of others, that he soon acquired for him- 
self literally the adoration of such simple folks. 
They were soon to call him the “Toobeeb (physi- 
cian) with a fire inside his heart.” They had in- 
stinctively sensed that this fire was the pure flame 
of Christian love. 

Soon the desert grapevine started buzzing with 
talk about the selfless physician and his great med- 
ical skill. One who heard the story was Ceigher ben 
Sheikh, Tuareg chieftain of a band of ruthless cut- 
throats who would swoop down on camel-caravans, 
afterwards taking refuge in an inaccessible lair in 
the lofty Ahaggar Mountains, in the heart of the 
Sahara. One day the chieftain sent for the doctor, 
for in a scrap with the Foreign Legion, Tachcha, 
his 15-year-old son had got a bullet in his chest. 

The physician was strongly advised against 
thrusting himself into the lion’s den. In all prob- 
ability, old Saharan hands warned him, the wily 
and faithless old ruffian meant to trick him into a 
trap, to exact a heavy ransom. And if the money 
were not forthcoming within his own time, the chief- 
tain might even take a fancy to inflict unspeakable 
horrors upon the too-trusting physician. 

In his belief that no human being falls so low as 
to fail to respond to trust and understanding, Dr. 
Deschamp decided to ignore such dire warnings. 
He thought nothing of entrusting his very life to 
a band of desperadoes, rejected by their own kith 
and kin, who only believed in the power of brute 
strength. He went among them without escort, with- 
out arms. And yet, his was a weapon stronger than 
the brutest of all strengths: the overwhelming, re- 
sistless power of Christian gentleness. 

Dr. Deschamp found the chieftain’s son delirious 
with fever. The only dressing his wound had re- 
ceived was boiling molasses, poured now and then 
into it by his own father. This excruciatingly pain- 
ful treatment was, nevertheless, a kind of crude, but 
effective, antisepsis. A few shots of penicillin, an 
operation to extract the bullet, and Tachcha was 
soon up and about. 

Immediately from all over The Ahaggar Moun- 
tains, on foot and on camelback, a steady stream of 
patients began beating a path to the doctor’s camel- 
hair tent. He delivered babies, performed opera- 
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tions, treated a multitude of disorders directly con- 
nected with irregular diet, lack of water and sand. 
And so great grew his prestige among his grateful 
patients that he could even prevail upon them to 
wash twice daily—a thing most distasteful to them. 
In the Sahara water is a rare and precious commod- 
ity and no tribesman would dare waste it if he 
were in good health. 

The physician’s mission of mercy was to have far- 
reaching effects that nobody had foreseen. Hitherto 
in the eyes of Ceigher ben Sheikh and of his con- 
federates, the white man had always been associated 
with guns, armored cars and bombers, which ex- 
acted a heavy retribution for their outrages. Now 
for the first time they saw an entirely different sort 
of white man—the selfless, trusting white man, bent 
on alleviating suffering, and healing. 

The new element of kindness introduced by Dr. 
Deschamp was instrumental in breaking up the 
infernal chain of reprisals and counter-reprisals. 
Where brute strength against brute strength had 
utterly failed, helpfulness and good will were to 
succeed. When Dr. Deschamp returned to his world, 
he carried a message from Ceigher ben Sheikh to 
the French authorities: on what terms would they 
accept his laying down his arms? 

The upshot was that Ceigher and his two lieu- 
tenants were sentenced to long-term imprisonments 
—subsequently graced by the President of France 
—and the other tribesmen were recruited as mili- 
tary messengers to afford them an honest means of 
livelihood. Thus a wide stretch of the Saharan 

Desert has been pacified. 


His sojourn among the Tuaregs convinced Dr. 
Deschamp that they too stood in dire ‘need of effi- 
cient medical care—for instance, the infant mortal- 
ity rate was appalling. But the job had by now 
grown altogether too big for Dr. Deschamp to tackle 
single-handed. So he wrote to four former class- 
mates at the Lyons Faculty of Medicine. This was 
the letter he sent: 

250 thousand fellow-men need your medical 
skill. These are largely destitute folks, and try- 
panosomiasis, paludism, amebic dysentery and 
leprosy take a heavy toll of lives among them. 
90 per cent suffer from trachoma. Largely in the 
spirit, you will live here a rough, primitive life, 
sometimes thousands of miles from the nearest 


civilization. But never will you see in the eyes of — 


any other patients such a pathetic devotion to 
you. And you will soon fall in love with the wide 
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open spaces of the Sahara, throbbing with an 

Invisible Presence. 

When he posted the letters, Dr. Deschamp thought 
that he would be fortunate if his appeal could entice 
even one of his former fellow students to join him 
in caring for the Tuaregs’ health. But he got the 
surprise of his life when all four colleagues cabled 
him at once that they were emplaning for Biskra! 

Pooling their specialties, the five young scientists 
formed a well-balanced medical team. The oldest 
was 36-year-old Dr. André Dranchet, a surgeon; 
the youngest was Dr. Renée Boeuf—now Mrs. 
Jacque Deschamp. 

“But how on earth could you provide medical 
care for those nomadic Tuaregs, always on the 
move?” | questioned. 

In answer Dr. Deschamp took me to the vast hos- 
pital storeroom, lined with walls of shelves, stuffed 
with remedies, surgical instruments, packages of 
wool-cotton, gauze and other items. One whole side 
of the room was occupied by a king-size map of 
the Sahara. 

This map shows all the oases and wells, for every- 
thing in the desert revolves around an adequate 
supply of water for man and beast. The team knows 
where to find the Tuaregs because they follow regu- 
lar courses from season to season. When their ani- 
mals have grazed all the grass around a well and 
nearly exhausted the water, the encampment, under 
an old “amrar” or headman wise in the ways of the 
desert, leaves for new: pastures. 

To take them to their far-flung wards, the team 
members rely on three jeeps and two mobile med- 
ical units, equipped for emergency operations. 

“And this hospital, ambulances and jeeps are 
gifts from well-wishers,” stressed Mrs. Deschamp. 
“Yes, without our having even to ask for them, 
contributions have come in a steady flow from ten 
denominations. As to the drug-supplies, the Asso- 
ciation of Christian Pharmacists at Lyons collects 
them directly for us from laboratories all over 
Europe.” 

“The doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
principles of the Golden Rule and the Ten Com- 
mandments are as true today as they were when 
they were first revealed,” concludes Dr. Deschamp. 
“We try to live in accordance with that funda- 
mental basis of our Christian religion in all rela- 
tionships with our patients, never losing sight of the 
fact that they are our fellow-men and potentially 
brothers in Jesus.” END 
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HIS PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


By ORVILLE S. WALTERS 


cctiucins has increased enormously in influ- 
ence and prestige since it became dynamic and out- 
grew the gloomy domain of the insane asylum. Not 
only are sociology, anthropology and criminology 
using the idiom of dynamic psychiatry, but so are 
the media of mass communication, from Tv to comic 
strip. 

The dynamic character of today’s psychiatry is 
due largely to the influence of Freud’s ideas, which 
have strongly tinctured all present-day psycho- 
logical and psychiatric thought. Freudian theory 
and principles form a complete system for “ortho- 
dox” followers. Modifications have produced var- 
ious shades of “neo-Freudian” deviation. Psy- 
chology and psychiatry are being pressed into the 
service of education, industry and law, resulting 
in a widespread dissemination of Freudian concepts. 

This popularity, most notable since World War 
1, follows a long period of rejection and opposition, 
attributed by Freud and his followers to an unwill- 
ingness of mankind to face disagreeable facts about 
human motivation. Such explanatory theories as 
infant sexuality and Oedipal attachment have in- 
deed encountered much resistance. But much of 
the objection to psychoanalytic psychology has 
grown out of the mechanistic premises of the system 
and the anti-religious bias of its author. 


In his New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis,‘ published in 1933, six years before his 
death, Freud included one chapter, “A Philosophy 
of Life,” that delineates clearly his own world-view. 

Weltanschauung [loosely, a world-view], he says, 
is an intellectual construction that gives a complete 
answer to the problems of our existence. Such a 
comprehensive hypothesis is an ideal wish of man- 
kind, since it gives security, purpose and a basis 
for organizing life. Psychoanalysis, however, is a 
specialized science, and instead of having a Weltan- 
schauung of its own, accepts that of science. 

Since science recognizes only carefully verified 
observations, the scientific Weltanschauung is less 
complete than this definition requires. No unified 
explanation of the universe is yet possible, since 
science rejects revelation, intuition and inspiration. 
The objection that such a position overlooks the 
spiritual demands of man cannot be too strongly 
repudiated, Freud continues. Psychoanalysis has 
enabled science to study the mind. Intuition and 
inspiration are seen to be wish-fulfilling illusions. 
Science claims the whole field of human activity 
as its own and will not permit philosophy or religion 
to usurp any part. 

Religion is a tremendous force, Freud concedes, 
and has built a Weltanschauung of incomparable 
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consistency and coherence. But psychoanalytic 
scrutiny shows that God is really the overrated 
father of childhood and that ethical precepts are 
merely the extension of parental commands and 
prohibitions. The truth of religion may be alto- 
gether. disregarded. It is a parallel to the neurosis 
through which the individual passes on his way 
from childhood to maturity. Religion is illusion, he 
concludes, and derives its strength from the fact 
that it falls in with our instinctual desires. 

The far-reaching implications of Freud’s view- 
point warrant a thorough scrutiny of the soundness 
and the logic of these assertions. This raises such 
questions as: How much did Freud know about re- 
ligion? Was Freud defending a scientific or a 
philosophical position? Is psychoanalysis a part 
of science? 


FREUD AND RELIGION 

Freud was born to Jewish parents in the Moravian 
town of Frieberg where 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion was Roman Catholic, three per cent Protestant 
and two per cent Jewish. When he was three, the 
family moved under anti-Semitic pressure to Vien- 
na, where Freud spent all except the last year or so 
of his life. His nursemaid was Catholic and im- 
planted in him ideas of heaven and hell, salvation 
and resurrection. She used to take him to church, 
after which he would preach a sermon at home and 
expound God’s doings. Freud spoke of having been 
greatly influenced by his early reading of the Bible. 
His mother prayed for his success when he set up 
in practice and his father, at seventy-five years of 
age, presented him a Bible with this inscription: 

My dear Son, 

It was in the seventh year of your age that the 
spirit of God began to move you to learning. I 
would say the spirit of God speaketh to you: 
“Read in My book; there will be opened to thee 
sources of knowledge and of the intellect,” It is 
the Book of Books; it is the well that wise men 
have digged and from which lawgivers have 
drawn the waters of their knowledge. 

Thou hast seen in this Book the vision of the 
Almighty, thou hast heard willingly, thou hast 
done and hast tried to fly high upon the wings 
of the Holy Spirit. Since then I have preserved 
the same Bible. Now, on your thirty-fifth birth- 
day I have brought it out from its retirement and 
I send it to you as a token of love from your old 
father.” 

The time in which Freud lived and the intellectual 
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climate in which he was trained combined to stifle 
religious interest and to augment agnostic tenden- 
cies. In philosophy, the positivist movement was 
already well established; and in biology, the re- 
action to Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis was well 
under way when Freud went to the University of 
Vienna. That both these views influenced him 
strongly is evident from Freud’s writings. He spent 
six years working in the Institute of Physiology 
in neuroanatomy before turning to neuropathology 
and clinical neurology. Brucke, director of the In- 
stitute and Freud’s mentor, was a member of the 
Helmholtz School of Medicine, a coterie that in- 
cluded several famous scientific men, who were 
dedicated to the defeat of vitalism and who exerted 
a powerful influence in European circles. Freud 
became an ardent convert. His Weltanschauung 
was undoubtedly shaped during those years. 

Had Freud turned his investigative genius to un- 
derstanding religious experience at close range, he 
might have enriched the world’s understanding as 
did William James, and might have filled a vacuum 
in his own life. He was already 54 when he first 
gave any attention to the psychology of religion 
and he apparently took little notice of Christian 
mysticism. 

Zilboorg’ believes that because Freud lived most 
of his life in an atmosphere of ancient Roman 
Catholic tradition, he had the Roman Catholic 
Church in mind when he wrote of religion, and con- 
fused its psychological elements with its institutional 
aspects. 

Freud’s failure to give religion an impartial trial 
is incongruous with the principle he enunciated 
concerning psychoanalysis in the brief introductory 
note to his last work: “. . . No one who has not re- 
peated those observations upon himself or upon 
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others is in a position to arrive at an independent 
judgment of it.”* This is to say, psychoanalysis 
demands (as religion has always required) an act 
of faith in certain postulates, followed by firsthand 
participation, before judgment is offered. There 
seems to be no evidence that Freud was ever willing 
to investigate the claims of religion in such a spirit. 
The premise he asserts in his Philosophy of Life 
would have prejudged the data as invalid before 
they were tested. 

The gratuitous declaration that religion is an 
illusion is an example of begging the question, an 
error of logic in which the question to be proved 
is offered as a part of the proof. Freud invokes the 
rule in this lecture as he replies to a rhetorical 
argument for religion, and his words may be para- 
phrased to demonstrate his own petitio principii: 
“The point which is being called in question is 
whether there is a divine spirit and a revelation; 
and it surely cannot be a conclusive reply to say 
[that religion is an illusion].”” To point out that 
“instinctual” needs coexist with religious beliefs 
has no explanatory value, and Freud’s use of such 
coincidence is an example of the post hoc fallacy 
frequently encountered in psychoanalytic reasoning. 

The vehemence of Freud’s denial of religion 
seems to outrun the cogency of his supporting evi- 
dence and logic. This brings to mind another state- 
ment from his Philosophy of Life: “. . . Imperfect 
logic is evidence for the existence of a particularly 
strong motive for his making the denial, a motive 
which can only be of an affective nature and serve 
to bind an emotion.” 


Freud’s biographers have noted factors in his 
early life that may explain some of the strong 
emotion that seemed to characterize Freud’s atti- 
tude toward religion. His bitter encounters with 
anti-Semitism and his attitude toward his father 
are cited’ as having inclined Freud to “withstand 
the onslaughts of authority” and turned him toward 
mechanism and rationalism rather than faith and 
mysticism. 

Freud recognizes some relationship between anti- 
Semitism and an early antagonism toward the 
Church in his comment on Hannibal, his favorite 
hero. “Hannibal and Rome symbolized, in my 
youthful eyes, the struggle between the tenacity of 
the Jews and the organization of the Catholic 
Chureh.””¢ 

One of Freud’s biographers’ sees unconscious 
hostility toward his father in Freud’s lifelong anti- 





pathy for religion. Thus, in attacking Judaism by 
name in Moses and Monotheism, Freud was saying 
as directly as he could that he hated his father. This 
inference is essentially a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion, but toward the end of his life, Freud acknow}- 
edged that an underestimation of his father had 
supplanted his childhood overestimation.’ 

Outler’s suggestion has an element of similarity: 
“Their charge that religious faith in God is a pro- 
jection of infantile wishes upon the cosmos is not 
wholly free from its own projective aspects. If, 
as a Christian, I want God to be, is it possible that 
another man, a naturalist, does not want God to be? 
... If religious faith reflects an infantile regression, 
so naturalistic faith looks a good deal like the ado- 
lescent rejection of the father.” 

Even his close friend and biographer, Ernest 
Jones, commenting upon Freud’s choice of Easter 
Sunday, a holy day in Vienna, as the announced 
day for the opening of his office for practice, re- 
marks that this “seems like an act of defiance.” 
SCIENCE OR PHILOSOPHY? 

Freud expressed disinterest in philosophy and an 
incapacity for philosophic productivity. This dis- 
claimer was probably in part a defense against 
contemporary accusation that his metapsychology 
was philosophy rather than science. In A Philosophy 
of Life, he speaks of “the struggle between the 
scientific spirit and the religious Weltanschauung,” 
as though the conflict were between objective, em- 
pirical science and a religiously oriented philosoph- 
ical viewpoint. This attitude would be consistent 
with his steadfast rejection of James Putnam’s in- 
sistence that psychoanalysis be given a proper 
philosophical perspective. The proposal was denied 
on the ground that all the philosophical systems 
seemed to rest on an equally insecure basis and that 
the results of psychoanalytic investigations can be 
taken empirically without the need of commitment 
to any philosophical system.’? 

As Outler has pointed out, Freud already had a 
philosophic outlook, the reductive naturalism of the 
nineteenth century. His condemnation of revelation, 
intuition and inspiration in the name of science 
declares his acceptance of an article of faith: the 
positivistic tenet that science can learn all that 
matters about man. He thus leaves the domain of 
science and espouses a philosophical position. A 
“scientific Weltanschauung” may originate with 
science, but ceases to be a part of science in the 
process of becoming a Weltanschauung. Insofar as 
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a world-view gives purpose and basis for organizing 
life, it must always embody philosophical elements, 
for science has no competence to deal with values 
and ideal ends. Freud’s Weltanschauung was scien- 
tism, which, as a philosophy rivaling religion, must 
relinquish the authority of science and compete as 
one faith against another. 

Identification of psychoanalysis as a legitimate 
branch of science was stoutly asserted and reaflirmed 
by Freud from the beginning. He had worked for 
some twenty years in a field of undisputed scientific 
standing and had made solid contributions in neuro- 
anatomy, neuropathology and clinical neurology. 
He was reluctant to break with this staunchly scien- 
tific tradition, because he knew that to turn from 
observable, measurable data to the exploration of 
the hypothetical unconscious would bring merciless 
criticism from his contemporaries. 

One of the final scientific papers written by Freud 
before he began the serious development of psy- 
choanalysis was his Project for a Scientific Psy- 
chology, described by Ernest Jones’’ as “a last 
desperate effort to cling to the safety of cerebral 
anatomy,” nevertheless releasing his long inhibited 
urge to philosophize. Eventually, four years after 
its conception, Freud permitted The /nterpretation 
of Dreams to be published. This brought the in- 
evitable separation of psychoanalysis and its origi- 
nator from the main stream of scientific thought. 
The metapsychology he created and the unique 
methodology which it requires have never found an 
undisputed place in science, in spite of Freud’s 
professed disdain of philosophy and the continuity 
with science which he claimed for psychoanalysis. 
Of Freud’s theoretical concepts, Puner’? writes: 
“Describe them as he might in terms which he 
regarded as part of an empirical, exact, experi- 
mental science, he undoubtedly recognized their 
closer resemblance to that disreputable vixen — 
philosophy. This despite his emphatic denials.” 


IS PSYCHOANALYSIS SCIENCE? 

Psychoanalysis rests upon a groundwork of 
theory. The basic postulates of the unconscious, 
repression and resistance make up the first layer. 
Libido theory, with its corollary of infantile sexu- 
ality and the phases of psychosexual development 
form a second layer. Upon these two rests the hypo- 
thesis of the Oedipus complex. All other conclu- 
sions of psychoanalytic theory, says Ernest Jones,’! 
are grouped around this complex, and by its truth 
psychoanalysis stands or falls. Most of these theories 
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are not amenable to experimental test. They grew 
out of observations in the psychoanalytic situation, 
which so far has not lent itself to satisfactory scien- 
tific study. 

The psychoanalyst, as therapist and _ scientific 
observer, cannot fill both roles satisfactorily. 
His position as therapist gives him an emotional 
stake in the outcome which prevents his being a 
detached and objective investigator. Since the 
psychoanalytic process involves interaction between 
therapist and patient, the scientist becomes a part 
of the experimental procedure. The memories of the 
analyst are subject to selective emotional influences 
as well as those of the patient, and may interfere 
with objective reporting. 

Fliess, Freud’s most intimate friend, made the 
accusation after their break that Freud read his own 
thoughts into his patients’ thoughts. This perennial 
objection has never been entirely silenced. It recurs 
in some present-day criticisms. The analyst may re- 
discover in his patients’ productions the influence 
of psychoanalytic indoctrination, The free associa- 
tions of the patient may be channeled to fit a rec- 
ognized preoccupation of the analyst, who in turn 
may be reconstructing a predetermined theory, the 
elements of which he expects to find. 

The most important and vulnerable aspect of psy- 
choanalysis is the drawing of inferences as to pa- 
tients’ unconscious motives. These are interpreta- 
tions made by the analyst, each of which is a 
working hypothesis that attempts to explain some 
conscious observable behavior by inferring the 
relationship of latent, hidden forces. The proportion 
of incorrect interpretations is inevitably high. Until 
some more accurate method than these subjective 
interpretations is found for understanding the re- 
lationship between conscious and unconscious proc- 
esses, psychoanalysis cannot become truly scien- 
tific.’4 

Some who aspire to see psychoanalysis incorpo- 
rated into the body of science plead for modifica- 
tions in methodology and validation that would be 
more favorable to data gathered in this relationship. 
Others look expectantly to developments in modern 
physics with the hope that the new significance of 
the observer in the acquisition of data may confer 
validity to the psychoanalytic situation as a scien- 
tific setting. But the multi-storied construct of 
psychoanalytic theory remains largely unverified by 
experimental testing and lends itself poorly to this 
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Christmas 
on Cape Cod 


By NANCY O. HODGES 


A CHILL NORTH wind blew along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Bangor to Cape Cod, driving be- 
fore it icy sheets of frozen white flakes. Furious 
waves lashed in upon craggy granite boulders. Only 
the bounding spray, mingled delicately with the 
descending snow, could be distinguished against the 
deepening shades of night. 

Aside from the roaring and persistent pounding 
of the turbulent air around the corners of my cot- 
tage, I could hear nothing except the steady thump- 
ing of my own heart and the crackle of the wood 
fire on the hearth behind me. I stood alone gazing 
out through frosted panes upon thé harsh, yet mag- 
ical world of majestic power and created beauty. 
From time to time, leaping flames would reflect 
themselves in the glass before me and combine in 
my vision light and darkness, within and without. 
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It was a strange way to spend an evening—stand- 
ing there feeling cold and yet warm, hearing thun- 
ders and yet whispers, beholding the external and 
yet witnessing the internal. But isn’t that exactly 
the time when God speaks to the heart—in a place 
apart, at a particular time, and at a period when 
life is partaking of extremes in nature, sensation 
and emotion. 

In my reverie, my mind went back to the spring 
of 1952 when one morning, as my train was travel- 
ing between Minnesota and Washington, I gazed 
sleepily out upon the barren waste lands of North 
Dakota. It was grey dawn and the world outside 
looked bleak. Miles and miles of dusty sand with 
patches of yellow-brown grass lay on every side, 
interrupted only occasionally by a storm-beaten 
farm house. I turned over and once again closed 
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my eyes, wondering why anyone would choose to 
live in such a lonely place. When I looked a second 
time, those dusty acres had captured a few cattle 
which peacefully grazed among sparse vegetation 
on a nearby slope. The sun had risen and was paint- 
ing the pale blue backdrop of the heavens with a 
thousand brilliant shades of color. Then I began to 
understand what I had not comprehended earlier. 
This was not a forsaken place, for God was here 
displaying Himself in the contented herds and the 
glowing heavens. I realized—perhaps for the first 
time—that in order fully to appreciate the character 
of beauty I must also have its opposite—ugliness. 
I found that I comprehended in terms of extremes. 

If this comparison were true of beauty and ugli- 
ness, heat and cold, clamor and silence, power and 
weakness, the internal and the external, could it 
not likewise be true in the distinction of good and 
evil?, Without the deep blues of the crystal clear 
sky that first Christmas Eve, could the Star have 
been as breath-taking? Without the horrible black- 
ness of a sinful world, could the glorious birth 
of my righteous Savior have been as meaningful? 


And thus I pondered that I can know fulness of 
joy only when I have been purged and refined 
through sorrow; I can know abundance of life only 
through the death of a victorious Christ; I can 
know freedom only as | stand under an absolute, 
infinite law. 


I turned from the darkness of the window and the 
pounding of the waves to the crackling fire. END 





FREUD'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
(Continued from page 11) 


method of corroboration. Extrication of fact, as 
measured by accepted canons of scientific reliability, 
from Freudian metapsychology is a task little more 
than begun. 


Meanwhile, psychoanalysis enjoys a widespread 
current popularity, carrying with it the implicit 
influence of the reductive naturalism that was 
Freud’s Weltanschauung. Psychoanalysis has been 
identified as an important part of a present-day 
positivist revolution that is characterized by a loss 
of the metaphysical sense and by a general moral 
and spiritual devaluation.’* Some _ psychoanalysts 
would divorce the Freudian philosophy from the 
therapeutic technic, finding no obstacle to joining 
the method of treatment with a Thomistic phi- 
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losophy.’®'7 The idea would have been abhorrent 
to Freud who wrote, “The structure of psycho- 
analysis, although unfinished, nevertheless already 
possesses a unified organization from which one 
cannot select elements according to one’s whim.”’’’ 

A place can be found in the Weltanschauung of 
the Christian for all truth revealed by science, but 
efforts to assimilate everything that claims to be 
science have often led to confusion. Much of past 
dificulty has grown out of failure or inability to 
distinguish between a factual science and a _ phil- 
osophic scientism. 

There is pathos in this credo so bravely enunci- 
ated by the man who, steeped in the worship of 
facts that characterized his day, rejected the faith 
of his father. Even while he acknowledges the 
cogency and power of religion, he scorns the valid- 
ity of past and contemporary experience of God. 
For comfort he has only an ill-founded glimmer of 
hope in the ultimate triumph of man’s reason over 
the powerful forces of evil within him. Beyond this 
an impersonal universe echoes only emptiness and 
futility. END 
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By NORTHCOTE DECK 


Biv JACOB DREAMED” (Genesis 28:12). 

In the Old Testament dreams were evidently often 
invested by God with divine significance, as with 
Joseph, Pharaoh and others. This is no longer the 
case, as men have the Scriptures to guide them. But 
this dream of Jacob was evidently a revelation from 
God, a prophecy of God’s provision for sinful men. 

It was natural for Jacob to dream, though he was 
essentially a man of action and energy. No sooner 
was he asleep than the world was too small to hold 
him. He must get beyond it to the stars. For in 
spite of all his faults he did have aspirations after 
God and heaven. 

And it was natural for Jacob to climb. He had 
already twice climbed over his brother Esau to steal 
the birthright and the blessing. Now he was to learn 
to climb without cheating. He was to deal now with 
angels on the ladder, and God above it. That was 
new in his experience. 

And life is a climb. “Does the road lead uphill 
all the way? Yes to the very end.” And many in- 
deed have “climbed the steep ascent to heaven... 
Who follows in their train?” 

Jacob evidently had God-implanted ambitions, 
for he must often have heard the prophecy given 
at his birth, “the elder shall serve the younger.” 
And the ladder he saw that night he was going to 
spend his whole after life in climbing, to heaven 
and to God. For the ladder of his dream evidently 
had its fulfilment in the words of John 1:51: “Ye 


shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascend- 
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ing and descending upon the Son of Man,” the 
Christ of God. And to this agree the words of the 
Saviour: “I am the way ... no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me” (John 14:6). “For there is 
one [and only one] Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus” (I Timothy 2:5). 

Now the two ends of a ladder are most important. 
To be a link between two places, it must begin low 
enough and also reach high enough. So this heaven- 
ly ladder to be of use to men must begin where we 
are, and reach right up to God. Jacob’s ladder, we 
read, was “set up on the earth,” where it would be 
in the reach of all. 

But does the Heavenly Ladder really reach right 
down to earth? Well here are some reactions of 
some who met Jesus Christ “in the days of His 
flesh.” “How knoweth this man letters?” question 
some. “Never man spake like this man,” report the 
officers. Then Pilate: “I find no fault in this man;” 
while the dying thief on the cross cries: “This man 
hath done nothing amiss.” One and all spontaneous- 
ly witness to the Saviour’s real manhood, for like 
the good Samaritan He came “where we were” and 
took our nature upon Him. The Ladder starts low 
enough. 

More important is the question, was He really 
God? For a “Christ not quite God would be a lad- 
der broken at the other end.” Let us hear the frank 
and spontaneous testimonies of those who daily 
surrounded Him. From Nathaniel, at his first sight 
of Christ comes the worshipful cry: “Rabbi, Thou 
art the Son of God.” Peter gives his considered 
opinion after a year in His presence: “We believe 
and are sure that Thou art. . . the Son of the living 
God.” Doubting Thomas cries confidently, “My 
Lord and My God.” James and Jude, sons of Mary, 
and Jesus’ once unbelieving brothers, later describe 
Him as “The Lord of Glory,” and “the only wise 
God, our Saviour.” Finally John, after 60 years of 
life in Christ and experience of Him, declares “The 





Word was God,” and writes his Gospel “that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life through 
His Name,” perhaps the simplest and most sublime 
description of the Gospel. 

The centurion standing by the cross as the 
Saviour died for the sins of men sums up the matter 
simply and concisely for us: “Truly this man was 
the Son of God” (Mark 15:39). The proof is com- 
plete: He was Man, He was God. The Ladder starts 
on earth and reaches to heaven. He is available to 
any sinner in every clime. Men can climb on to the 
Ladder from Bethel, or from Britain, from Syria 
or the Solomon Islands! 

Now all down the ages men have been aspiring to 
heaven and to a life beyond the grave. Very literally 
the men of Noah’s day set out to erect “a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven” (Genesis 11:4). 
The effort was as futile as it was foolish, and ended 
like all such efforts in Babel and confusion. 

Yet there are many other ladders men have been 
erecting and depending upon to save themselves, 
to get from here to There. All these so-called re- 
ligions are religions of demand. Men must do 
something, must save themselves by good works and 
church going and moral effort. They depend on 
human goodness which is not good enough for a 
Holy God. They do not reach high enough. They 
end in the air like the men who erect them. “Only 
acrobats would attempt to climb a ladder ending in 
the air!” The top of the Ladder must be fixed and 
reach to heaven. The only known fixed point that 
reaches far enough and is secure enough is Christ, 
the Son of God. His salvation is the only gospel 
of a gift, God giving men what they can never of 
themselves obtain. It is “the gift of God which is 
eternal life.” Men can never erect a ladder long 
enough to reach to heaven. It must be let down 
from heaven, and it was. For Christ said continu- 
ally, “I came down from heaven” (John 6:38). 

How then do we gain a footing on this heavenly 
ladder?—-How do we get on an ordinary ladder? 
We step on to it. And equally simple is our access 
and appropriation of Christ, a step of faith, trust- 
ing in His redeeming blood to cleanse us from our 
sins and to make us eternally secure. Such a step 
may seem too small an act to effect so great a re- 
sult, but it does! For stepping onto the bottom rung 
of a ladder takes a man out of one world into an- 
other. He is off the earth and into the air. And one 

(Continued on page 29, column 2) 
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aw TITLE may startle some who will protest— 
accurately enough—“Why, I’ve never heard any 
jazz in my church.” 

By “church” we do not mean any specific local 
group, but the church-at-large in all its activities 
from worship services to youth meetings, radio and 
TV programs, and the musical presentations of some 
Christian groups. 


This is not a tirade against “peppy” song services: 


or light-hearted choruses. A song is not jazzy just 
because it has spirit or lilt. Nor is this necessarily 
a complaint against up-to-date arrangements of 
hymns and gospel songs. On the contrary, our 
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Lord’s Church receives no particular benefit from 
the grinding, plodding musician. There’s nothing 
quite so dull as a strict, laborious adherence to the 
score unrelieved by artistic embellishments of any 
kind. 

But “church jazz” is something more subtle. Some 
time back a Christian TV program won an award, 
the specific quality that recommended itself to the 
judges being its “differentness.” But to the ears of 
this listener, it wasn’t differentness at all, but close 
conformity to popular music that characterized it. 
In fact it was downright danceable! 

Now, one can thumb through any gospel hymnal 
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and find songs written in both three-quarter and 
four-four time, but that doesn’t necessarily make 
them waltzes and fox-trots. Was it ever the purpose 
of sacred music to set one’s toes a-tapping, or to 
give worshippers the urge to trip the light fantastic 
down the church aisles? 

“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord . . 
before his presence with singing 
with the sound of the trumpets . . . the psaltery and 
harp .. . with stringed instruments and organs. . . 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 
All this has an awesome, holy ring to it that pre- 
cludes a cheap, irreverent rendition or setting for 
sacred music. 

A dance band player who was called out of dark- 
ness into Christian light was nabbed by a Christian 
musical group to play with them as a testimony of 
his conversion. But the completely theatrical staging 
of the program including a darkened auditorium 
severed by spot lights, and sultry girl vocalists in 
slinky-black, sequined dresses brought this reaction 
from the new convert: “Why, I’m right back in it!” 


come 
. + praise him 


This writer once attended an evening service in 
a theologically conservative church where a local 
Christian group was providing the special music. 
But rather than suggesting a worshipful, reverent 
atmosphere, the platform had all the cozy intimacy 
of a cocktail lounge. The pianist beamed his frozen 
smile toward the audience and never once profaned 
his performance with so much as a glance at the 
keyboard or hymnal; the trumpeter muted his way 
through the songs; the other musicians and singers 
were equally sleek; and all in all, the performance 
of this Christian “combo” was so wordly and night- 
clubbish that the pastor, though not publicly scold- 
ing the group, did say in his sermon. “God forbid 
that we should ever become cheap peddlers of the 
gospel.” 

One can sit in church auditoriums these days 
where the platform is mounted, not by junior Ga- 
briels, bit, by some fledgling Harry James, so “blue” 
is the quality of the trumpeting. But the “Blues” 
still belong on Basin Street, not in God’s House, 
and there must be a great gulf forever fixed between 
Beulahland and Dixieland. “Raggin’ the Scales” 
may have its place elsewhere, but raggin’ the hymns 
does not. “Oh It Don’t Mean a Thing If You Ain’t 
Got That Swing” may be an acceptable rule for the 
people of Tin Pan Alley, but it’s not a good one 
for those who write, arrange or render sacred 
selections. 


We are aware that the nature of sacred musical 
interpretations varies greatly regionally. If you 
live in the Northern two-thirds of the United States 
and think you can recognize a “spiritual” when you 
hear one, you have only to visit the deep South to 
realize that the “spiritual” has cooled considerably 
in its travel northward. Down there one can hear 
music coming from some (not all) Christian church 
and radio programs so “hot” the America’s jazz- 
master, Stan Kenton, is almost an ice block by 
comparison. Uninhibited, chromatic, religious pan- 
demonium would be the most accurate description. 
If an occasional, shrieking “Hallelujah Jesus!” 
didn’t pierce the bedlam, one could doubt its Chris- 
tian origin. (We have listened to such a perform. 
ance in the presence of a dumfounded Roman 
Catholic neighbor who asked incredulously, “This 
is Protestant church music?”) Yet many people 
are presumably blessed by it, and doctrinally speak- 
ing, they can be grouped with the more conservative 
elements of Christendom, though their musical ex- 
pression would seem to belie such a faith. 

When a male quartet recently toured Sweden and 
sang some “‘spirituals” (the cool Northern version), 
they were immediately branded by the Swedes as 
being far too jazzy. (One can only wonder what the 
Nordic reaction would have been to a Southern 
style). 

Apparently, then, Christian music can be given 
national, cultural or regional expressions that do 
not always meet with the approval or appreciation 
of other Christian cultures or regions. In fact some 
Christians just plain shock other Christians in this 
respect. 

Witness a TV performance by some Hollywood 
stars in which a few Sunday school choruses were 
souped up to jazz tempo, while the performers hand- 
clapped, twirled, and practically danced their way 
through the whole routine to the amazement and 
righteous indignation of at least some Christian 
viewers. “It’s of the devil!” they gasped. Was it? 

Some will rise to the defense by saying that Chris- 
tians mustn't appear too dour, even musically, and 
that a good way to show that we are a sharp “hep” 
people is to modernize and animate our gospel 
songs, to the extent that they are almost indistin- 
guishable from wordly music except for the words. 


Our observation is this. For a long time many 
Christians have raised their hands in holy horror 
at “popular music,” “jazz” and “wordly music” of 


(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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TREND of thought 


"TI wish to argue an unpopular cause: the cause of the old, free elective 
system in the academic world, or the untrammeled right of the undergradu- 
ate to make his own mistakes... Is it at all possible that in setting up 
these required patterns of instruction (in general education) we are eith- 
er postponing or obliterating the expression of talent?...I wonder what 
Leonardo da Vinci would do in the century of the common man."--Howard Mum 
ford Jones, "Undergraduates on Apron Strings," Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1955. 


"Personal adjustment (in a university)...is a sacred cause--so sacred that 
we have invented a weird and unique hierarchy of secular priests to see 
that the student forever 'adjusts.' There is on the face of the civilized 
globe no other group like it. We have deans, tutors, counselors, vocation- 
al guides, counselors on marriage, alumni advisers, medical men and psychi- 
atrists...Higher education becomes adjustment. And what these well-meant 
therapeutic devices do is to postpone decision-making. The symbol of this 
refusal to face the fact that in life as in war there are final occasions 
is the make-up examination." Howard Mumford Jones, Ibid. 


Chinese Language Reform: The present government of China is pursuing a 
far-reaching Language policy. Literacy work is being pushed among the il- 
literate masses, and a committee is working on the problem of simplifying 
Chinese writing. This will be done in two stages: (1) immediately sim 
plify most commonly used characters; (2) devise a phonetic system of writ- 
ing which will supplant character writing altogether. The Chinese Bible 
has long been the supreme example of literature in the common language.-- 
World Dominion, Sept.-Oct.,1955. 


Marian Anderson, outstanding American Negro contralto (Toscanini: "A 

voice like yours is heard only once in a hundred years") always carries a 
sewing machine on her concert tours because she sews her own clothes. This 
was the spirit that prompted Fannie Hurst to say: "Marian Anderson has 

not grown simply great; she has grown great simply."--Guideposts. 


Whose will? The following quotation was the introduction to the last will 
and testament of a famous American (1837-1913): "I commit my soul into 
the hands of my Saviour, in full confidence that having redeemed it and 
washed it in His most precious blood He will present it faultless before 
my Heavenly Father; and I entreat my children to maintain and defend, at 
all hazard and at any cost of personal sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of 
the complete atonement for sin through the blood of Jesus Christ, once of- 
fered, and through that alone." (See next page for his name.) 
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And in 1975?-4A physicist Rip van Winkle, asleep since 1935, walking into 
‘a physics laboratory in 1955 would be wholly lost. The apparatus he would 
see would be quite unidentifiable; and the language he would hear would 
be sheer gibberish." Lee A. Dubridge, Pres., Calif. Inst. of Technology, 
"The American Scientist 1955" in The Yale Review, September, 1955. 


Martin Luther's complete works in modern English translation will be pub- 
lished in 55 volumes jointly by Concordia Publishing House and Muhlenberg 
Press, Vol. I ($5.) is just out. 


Streamlined giving: "Ifa (modern) man wishes to help needy people he 
generally does it not on a man-to-man basis but through an agency; and 
his contribution becomes a statistic rather than a strand in a lifeline 
thrown out to a recognizable being." Norman Cousins, Editorial in Satur- 
day Review, Oct, 29, 1955. 


cesority "Jesus never taught his disciples how to preach, only how to 
pray. He did not speak much of what was needed to preach well, but much 
of praying well. To know how to speak to God is more than knowing how 
to speak to man. Not power with men, but power with God is the first 
thing."--Andrew Murray, With Christ in the School of Prayer, Donohue. 


Answer to Whose Will? (previous page): J. Pierpont Morgan. 


George Macdonald, quoted by C. S. Lewis: "Truth is truth, even when 
quoted by Balaam's ass." 


Arnold Toynbee: "A heretic's characteristic intellectual mistake and 
moral aberration lie in his loss of the sense of proportion. He picks 
out some particular point of belief or practice from the whole orthodox 
doctrine and whole orthodox way of life and concentrates on this to the 
exclusion of everything else." --The Hibbert Journal. 


Francis Bacon: "Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested." --in Essay on Studies, 


"I seldom notice bookends much, 
although of course I've seen them. 

They are like ears: what really counts is 
what one has between them." 


"If I were and had the privilege of delivering a last exhortation 
to all the stians of the world, and that message had to be condensed 
into three words, I would say, ‘Wait on God.'"--Sammel Brengle of the 
Salvation Army, quoted by Elizabeth Strachan in Secret of Efficiency. 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


A Statement of policy on the admission of missionaries 
was recently defined by the government of India. Prospects are that it 
will be harder than ever for American missionaries to get into the coun- 
try. British Commonwealth missionaries, who have not been restricted so 
far, will now be required to have a "special endorsement" on their pass- 
ports. For first-hand information we wrote directly to the Embassy of 
India in Washington. Here are pertinent sections from the reply by 
E. M. Munsiff, Second Secretary: 


"For your enlightenment, it may be stated that the ques- 
tion of Christian missionaries coming to India from abroad, came up before 
the Government of India in its political aspect and not its religious as- 
pect. As you may be aware, the Government of India affords complete and 
full religious tolerance and equal freedom to all religions, including 
Christianity. However, it is a sorry fact that in the past, some foreign 
missionaries, serving in India, participated in political activities and 
also indulged in expression of opinion with a view to ‘run down! India 
and Indian culture, Naturally, such instances led the Government of 
India to adopt an attitude of caution in the interest of all concerned. 


"Furthermore, in the considered view of the Government 
of India, the Christian churches in India should be independent and need 
not regularly and indefinitely depend on the services of foreign mission- 
aries, when equally competent Indian missionaries are available locally. 
Foreign Christian Societies have been working in India for about 150 to 
200 years, a period which can be deemed adequate from any standards, to 
build up an indigenous church, which should not rely too mch on external 
assistance. It should be made perfectly clear that such a consideration 
does not mean that they should not enlist the services of helpers from a- 
broad, when necessary... 


"In conclusion, it may be stated that it is the policy of 
the Government of India to permit only those foreign missionaries whose 
presence and work in the country would be of value to India; would not 
deter the Christian churches in India from becoming independent." 


While this columnist is inclined to feel that reports of 
political activity by missionaries are exaggerated, one is forced at the 
same time to agree with the Indian government that 150 years of missions 
should have been more than adequate to establish a thoroughly indigenous 
church that would now need little or no outside help. Since this is not 
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the case, where does the fault lie? And what is the solution? What can 
the slowly diminishing missionary force do in the few years that may be 
left to them to fit the national church to go it alone? 


The days of missionary adventure are not entirely a mat- 
ter of past record. A recent issue of the Unevangelized Fields Mission 
quarterly tells of the suspense-filled survey trip made by a party of 19 
missionaries and Christian nationals into an unexplored region of Dutch 
New Guinea. The party was taxied to the nearest river by a Missionary 
Aviation Fellowship seaplane, Then began a month-long trek to Lake Arch- 
bold in the Hablifoerie Valley, an area which U.F.M. feels called of God 
to occupy. 

' In exhausting, cold altitudes of from 6-8,000 feet, 
through rivers and across mountains, the party pressed, never knowing wheth- 
er the reaction of primitive tribespeople would be friendly or violently 
hostile. Contact was maintained with the home base by radio, and supplies 
were dropped by plane. 


When the goal was at last reached, there was much praise 
for God's protection from the innumerable perils of the journey. Moreover, 
Indians in the region proved to be friendly. A landing-approach has been 
made for the seaplane, and--thus assured of prompt help at any time--the 
U.F.M. people are ready to begin the tremendously vital task of evangeliz- 
ing the pagan tribesmen of the Hablifoerie Valley. 


A Mission Aviation Fellowship plane recently preserved 
a mission's new contact the jungle tribe of Atshuaras, Ecuador, Learn- 
ing that the Jivaro Indians plotted to attack the Atshuaras, incidentally 
jeopardizing missionary attempts to evangelize, Nate Saint installed a 
loud-speaker in his plane. Then from the air he warned the Atshuaras of 
the enemies! plan. In the same way the Jivaros were warned of the alert. 
Tribal war was averted and friendly contact was maintained for the gospel. 


"tit does not matter to a starving man if he receives 
food in a tin pan or on a Silver plate.* With this kind of reasoning some 
would argue that the appearance of a tract or booklet is not important. 
The difference is that a starving man will recognize food no matter how it 
is served to him, but this is not true in the spiritual realm. Most men 
do not recognize the gospel as the soul-satisfying food they need, and 
meanwhile many are offering them unwholesome stuff on plates of gold!" 

--from The Millions, October, 1955. 


Responses to IVCF's annual survey of estimated personnel 
needs indicate that--in addition to teachers, evangelists, doctors and 
nurses who are always in demand--mission boards are requesting more per- 
sonnel in business administration, radio, publications, agriculture, avi- 
ation, building, mechanics. 

--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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JAZZ IN THE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 18) 


any kind, though individual interpretations of what 
that actually consisted of varied greatly with the 
persons concerned. (We've even heard an old saint 
of God condemn classical music as “wordly” be- 
cause it “cut off his fellowship with Jesus.” At that, 
this may be the best definition.) 

Hasn't Satan somehow made this attitude boomer- 
ang, so that now some Christians who have openly 
berated “jazz” (we use the term broadly) are seem- 
ingly unwittingly embracing the jazzy, pseudo- 
sophisticated renditions of gospel music that appear 
with increasing frequency? One can visualize a 
smirk of satisfaction on Satan’s face as he contem- 
plates the invasion of the sacred musical field by 
all those wordly acoustical gimmicks of which 
Christians have professed to disapprove. 

Instead, doesn’t this only prove that there is a 
place for both secular and sacred music, and if 
either apes the other it is to its own detriment? 
“To each his own.” 

Some Christians will disagree. They sincerely 
feel that anything outside the realm of the sacred 
‘automatically belongs to the empire of Satan and 
must be avoided. But let’s test this theory. Whose 


song is “I Love You Truly:” Christ’s or Satan’s? 
It can be heard on any Saturday night in either a 
church at a wedding, or in a ballroom at a dance. 

Didn’t our Lord recognize a third realm, that of 
Caesar’s? And everybody — Christian and non- 
Christian alike—has dealings with it. Music-wise, 
many songs and pieces are in Caesar’s realm, having 
neutral status, and can be listened to and enjoyed 
by saint and sinner alike. On the other hand, a 
gospel song can temporarily become more the prop- 
erty of Satan than of Christ, if it is given an irrever- 
ent interpretation. 

In this connection there are some liberal Chris- 
tians who, while thinking nothing of having a 
bookcase full of popular records, will still speak 
with real contempt for what they call the “love 
ballads” and “religious hoe-downs” of evangelical 
Christianity. Their sacred musical tastes run from 
the grand old hymns and anthems on up to chorales 
and oratorios. 

While we must allow wide berth for differences 
of opinion along this line, their observation is worth 
noting. 

Right here let’s state that this is in no sense a 
blanket endorsement of all so-called “popular 


(Continued on page 28, column 2) 


sin: A serious menace is present among us. It goes about in the disguise of 
religion; it finds favor among the people and it is totally false to God and 
the Bible. It is called the “popular religious song.” 


Popular 
Religious 
Music 


It was bad enough when we had to hear all about the “Man Upstairs” 
and “My Friend.” Now there is a new one, worse than all the rest. “Have 
faith, hope and charity/ That’s how to live successfully’ How do I know?/ 
The Bible tells me so.” As a square dance, with clapping of hands. 


The Bible does no such thing. You cannot treat God this way and get 
away with it. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is not the same 
as the god of the successful living, “Man Upstairs,” buddy-buddy-with-God 
cult that has taken over the popular mind. This square-dance god is, I’m 
sure, much easier to get along with than the God of Christ, but I doubt very 
much that He is the One Who Is. 


Already in the churches in this part of the country I have heard “I’m on 
a honeymoon with Jesus” and “The bells of hell go ting-a-ling, where, O 
death, is thy sting-a-ling.”” Now comes this thing . . . —Kenneth R. Mitchell 
(St. Louis, Mo.), in a letter to the Editor of The Christian Century. 
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SOCIAL WORK 1s 


CHRISTIAN WORK 


By HAROLD L. LUNDQUIST 


ne HONEST Christian must admit that the great 
field of social welfare, which should be of primary 
concern to the Christian Church, has been to a large 
extent neglected by Christians of the conservative 
or so-called fundamental position. It is distressing 
and disturbing, yet true that those who have entered 
social service work have had to face at least a 
strongly implied suspicion that they may somehow 
have lost their spiritual vision. 

A sad and patent result of such an attitude is that 
social work has largely become the field of those 
who have no Christian faith, or of those whose 
Christianity is either of the liberal type or a mere 
profession which does not definitely show in their 
welfare activity. We hasten to say that this is not 
always true, for there are many in the social wel- 
fare field with a Christian spirit, but in general it 
is true that failure of Christians to take up their 
real responsibility in this field has resulted in its 
being taken over by others who, while having a 
kind heart and a desire to serve humanity, lack 
the essential element for truly successful social 
work. This element is a real experience of the grace 
of God and a conviction that this work must have 
for its real goal the winning of men and women, 
boys and girls for Christ. 

Social service offers to the young man or woman 
a challenge and an opportunity to use life and its 
influence in a very effective ministry for the Lord. 
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We trust that those who read these paragraphs will 
be stirred to consider this field as one in which 
their lives can truly be given for the glory of God 
and for the good of humanity. There is that de- 
lightful sense of having helped others which stirs 
our souls and warms our spirits, and is, of course, 
the essence of true service in the world. But to add 
to that the great joy of winning men and women, 
and boys and girls, to Christ through the medium 
of social service is to make it a field that should 
have the attention of our finest young people. 

Those who wish to train in this field should have 
the encouragement of Christians within the Church 
and their help in obtaining the training which is 
needed, even as it is now possible for a young man 
entering the ministry or young people going into 
missionary service to count on the financial as well 
as the moral support of friends in churches. 

Let us consider the question asked in the title 
of this article: Is social work actually Christian 
work? 

When the writer of this article left the pastorate 
to take over as Executive Director of a new evan- 
gelical agency, perhaps the only one of its kind in 
this field, he felt the lash of an unfortunate and 
prejudiced negative viewpoint. He was brought up 
short by public criticism which suggested that he 
had “left the ministry to go into social work.” 

Immediately he applied himself to a new study of 
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the Scripture on that point and was delighted to 
find that he had not only stayed in the ministry 
as he went into social work, but had actually en- 
larged his ministry and had come into a more com- 
prehensive appreciation of what it really means to 
serve Christ. 


There are a number of interesting Scripture pas- 
sages which have a bearing at this point. Take, for 
example, Matthew 18:1-6. Our Lord was about to 
instruct his disciples concerning true greatness. He 
did not take His text from one of the Old Testament 
books, or take the example of a great prophet or 
leader of His people. He could have done so, for 
actually there are tremendous and inspiring char- 
acters who appear again and again on the pages 
of the Old Testament who demonstrate the finest 
kind of devotion to God and to mankind. 


What Jesus did is most interesting, for He looked 
about, saw a little boy standing at the edge of the 
crowd and brought him into the center of the group. 
He then declared that if they did not become as a 
little child they could not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. There are many important lessons to be 
drawn from this incident and from the words of our 
Lord but for our present purpose we only point out 
that to our Lord children were most important. 


Then look at Matthew 19:13-15, where the dis- 
ciples in their adult wisdom assumed that because 
Jesus was talking to a group of older people He 
had no time to be bothered with children. They were 
soundly rebuked by Him for their failure to appre- 
hend that the coming of children to Him was the 
great opportunity of the moment. We are reminded 
of a statement attributed to the great soul-winner, 
D. L. Moody, near the close of his ministry, that if 
he had his life to live over again, he would devote 
it entirely to children. 
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As another evidence of the fact that social wel- 
fare work is a part of our Christian activity, we 
note the repeated emphasis in the Book of Acts and 
in Paul’s Epistles upon the fact that the Church is 
responsible for the care of the poor and the needy, 
and for the provision of that which they need not 
only spiritually but materially. The Church has 
largely relegated this responsibility to civic organ- 
izations and to charity groups who, despite the 
best intentions in the world, have no gospel to 
present with the help which they give to people. 
There is an unfortunate defectiveness in this type 
of service no matter how nobly it is carried out. 
The failure to provide for the need comes right to 
the door of the Christian Church. 

This brings us to the consideration of another 
fact, namely, that Christian principles are essential 
in social work. 

We frequently hear Christian people speak with 
what almost amounts to ridicule in referring to 
social welfare workers. At this point we wish to 
bear witness that in our contacts during these 
several years in which we have been engaged in 
this work, we have come to have a high regard for 
most of the workers in the field. Indeed, we have 
found a deep sense of sympathy with them because 
they are doing a work which is sacrificial and very 
often effective in a measure, but lacking the true 
and final touch of a spiritual regeneration for those 
with whom they deal. It is virtually impossible for 
a man or woman to have a right view of his relation- 
ship to men without having a right view of his 
relationship to God, and in fact, an experience of 
true fellowship with the Eternal One. We cannot 
have a proper concept of the dignity of humanity 
except as we find it revealed in Scripture, and we 
can only truly help people as we bring the power 
of God to bear upon their problems as it is mani- 
fested in the new birth and redemption, as well as 
in the daily strengthening of the individual for the 
kind of life he ought to live. This is the sine qua 
non for this work and only the true believer has it. 

We think of one particular field in which this 
is strikingly true. We recognize the place of psy- 
chiatry in dealing with those whose minds have 
become confused, but we also recognize that in deal- 
ing with many of these situations a psychiatrist who 
is without a Christian approach is apt to put the 
emphasis in the wrong place and may possibly do 
actual harm to the individual he is trying to help. 
The writer does not pose as a psychiatrist and has 
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no desire to have readers think that he has even 
amateur standing in this field, but he has found that 
men and women who come to him for counselling 
and who have found little help in psychiatry are 
often, in fact always, greatly helped by being 
brought into the presence of God and urged to put 
their trust in Him. 

It is, however, in the area of child care that the 
Evangelical Welfare Agency has found its largest 
place of service. At the present writing we are 
caring for almost 150 children in foster homes (we 
do not have an orphanage or children’s home), and 
constantly placing children for adoption as they 
are available. We also give care to unwed mothers 
and others who need our counsel and help. This 
field has almost unlimited possibilities and, in fact, 
the agency has been so hard pressed by the need of 
the local Chicago area that it has not been able to 
extend its service beyond the suburbs of Chicago. 
Normally the agency would like to reach out to the 
entire State and those who have the work on their 
heart and mind have felt that there should be a 
similar agency in every State in the country. 

Efforts have been made here and there to get such 
agencies started, but the fact is that there are prob- 
lems and difficulties which must be faced and sur- 
mounted, and unless those who take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of doing something of this 
nature are willing to meet those difficulties, nothing 
can be done. So far there has been no other agency 
of this type which has come to completion, although 
efforts are being made in various places. There are, 
of course, many Christian children’s homes which 
are carried on by various denominations, and there 
is denominational work in the placement field. We 
do not discount the value of this work, but we have 
found that there is a great need for a general Prot- 
estant agency with real Christian principles to take 
children from their desperate surroundings and 
place them, as the Evangelical Welfare Agency does, 
in definitely Christian homes where both father and 
mother have been born again and where they prac- 
tice the principles of separated Christian living. 

It has been the joy of the writer to have a share 
in many types of activity. Originally he was pre- 
pared for the practice of law and would have 
counted it a great joy to continue in that field. But 
the Lord called him into a teaching ministry where 
he had the opportunity not only to teach but to ad- 
minister educational work for many years. He has 
served in radio and in the field of writing and in 
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the pastorate. But he has found his greatest joy 
in taking hopeless and helpless children and giving 
them an opportunity to learn to know Christ and 
to have the day-by-day nurture of a Christian home, 
assuring their growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord. 

The problems are many, the burdens are heavy, 
but the blessing of God makes for a richness of ex- 
perience and joy in this field which cannot be du- 
plicated elsewhere. It is our hope that a great many 
fine Christian students will give themselves to the 
necessary training for this work, preparation which 
includes not only a bachelor’s degree but a two- 
year graduate course in social work leading to a 
master’s degree in that field. 

Naturally those who are asked to devote this 
kind of attention and time to training for social 
work will want to know whether there is opportunity 
to serve after their training is ended, and they have 
a right also to ask whether service in this field 
yields reasonable returns for the efforts expended. 
We are glad to tell them that the entire social 
welfare field is crying out for more workers. Even 
those organizations which have no Christian empha- 
sis are delighted to take Christian people into their 
service, and in most instances there is a real oppor- 
tunity to serve the Lord as service is given in the 
general welfare field. 

There is also a definite need in the field of social 
service organizations with a Christian viewpoint. 
There is an organization on a national basis, the 
Evangelical Social Workers’ Conference, which 
meets each year for a conference at Wheaton Col- 
lege, and at the meetings which this writer has at- 
tended he has found that the directors of almost 
all Christian organizations in this field are desper- 
ately seeking further help. Christian case workers 
are not available in the number in which they are 
needed and we can only hope that in years to come 
many more young people will enter this field. 

Someone may ask, what are the opportunities for 
service? We have already suggested the shortage 
of workers in the general field, and now we point 
out that there are opportunities for various types 
in the field of social work, which is the activity 
of individual case workers in dealing with men and 
women, and boys and girls in need. Here one en- 
counters problems of all kinds such as _ illness, 
personality maladjustments, broken homes, liquor, 
poor management, etc.; and, of course, all types 
of sin enter in. There is also the important matter 
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of the placement of children for foster care and for 
adoption. 

In the field of social welfare one can run the 
gamut of service from those who have just been 
born on to those who are aged and ready to leave 
this world. In between are all the problems of hu- 
manity which need the tender touch of someone 
who knows Christ and who is prompted by the love 
of God to make effective the best kind of effort in 
the field. 


We might mention the matter of juvenile delin- 
quency, so much before us in these days, and note 
that which cannot be done through our police forces, 
judges and courts. It is an area in which Christian 
people are taking more and more interest and one 
which is going to call for additional workers in 
days to come. 


We have actually only touched the surface of pos- 
sibilities for serving here, but we should like to 
say a further word about the matter of suitable 
compensation for service. The fact is that the social 
welfare field for one properly trained provides 
compensation well up to the level of those who have 
professional training in similar activities. It is true, 
of course, that the Christian having the right spirit 
will not put the matter of money first, but it is 
also true that the Christian worker is “worthy of 
his hire” and has no reason to be hesitant about 
seeking a proper return for services rendered. The 
situation in the field now is such that this can be 
absolutely assured to those who have the completed 
training and who are willing to serve. 

It has been my privilege to appear at chapel 
services in various colleges and seminaries to speak 
on this subject, and without exception the result 
has been visits and letters from many students who 
desire to prepare themselves for social welfare 
work. Such interested students must recognize that 
they must have the full training required by our 
state welfare departments and must be willing to 
serve sacrifically for the glory of God. After all, is 
that not the desire of the true Christian man and 
woman? There is the eagerness to have life count 
for the glory of God and for the winning of others 
to Him. There is a desire to make the witness of 
Christ effective in the hearts and minds of those 
who have never heard, even though they live in the 
very center of our modern civilization with all its 
churches, Christian radio programs and other evan- 
gelistic efforts. 

Here is a great opportunity and we welcome the 
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careful thought and prayer of our fine young men 
and women in our colleges and seminaries to the 
possibility of doing valiant service for God in this 
needy field. END 


(Material in the article above will appear in. a book on the 
subject to be published in the future by Moody Press. Ed.) 





JAZZ IN THE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 23) 


music.” The lyrics often concentrate on unrequited 
or unfaithful love (mostly an animal-lust concept). 
Also, in our jaded age a mere relaxed, “straight 
balladier” hasn’t much chance of being heard if he 
isn’t an already well-established old-timer. Unless 
a vocalist is willing to simulate the Seven Year 
Itch by keeping all his appendages flying in differ- 
ent directions at once while also simulating any one 
of a number of affectations of voice, he simply isn’t 
considered unique enough to meet the competition 
of a few hundred others who also want to make 
the grade, though he may actually be a very good 
singer. 

And as far as jazz instrumentals are concerned, 
some of them simply expel themselves right out of 
the realm of music. When the clarinets do nothing 
but let air out of balloons, the trumpets are busy 
puncturing ear drums, the trombones have the dry- 
heaves, the sax section is bawling like calves in 
a corral, the drummer is machine-gunning his skins, 
and the whole composition being rendered has no 
detectable structure or destination, but is merely 
an amorphous hodge-podge of noise: then one is 
confronted by a cacophonous, rhythmic phenom- 
enon, but not by music! 

To what shall we liken this appetite for the 
bizarre and eccentric? It would be as though a host 
would serve his dinner guest nothing but can after 
can of assorted spices and condiments (albeit in 
artistic array) and that constituted the meal! While 
our Creator has given us an unlimited variety of 
herbs, spices, salts and oils by which the prepara- 
tion and serving of wholesome food can be greatly 
enhanced, He never intended that they should be 
eaten in place of the food itself. 

I praise my God for the great gift of music—lots 
of music, all kinds of music, music all the time 
(the universe resounds with it). But, while dis- 
sonance, syncopation and other such devices can be 
used dramatically with perception, restraint and 
even boldness to enhance musical arrangements and 
elevate them above the commonplace, one doubts 
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that they were intended to take the place of music 
itself. 

Perhaps it’s inevitable that the musical neuroses 
of our time should infect Christians to at least a 
certain degree. Why they feel they should conform 
to the pattern set by the world, however, eludes one. 
With what can we hope to lure the worldling into 
the fold if he cannot distinguish our music from 
his? 

While our local church choirs may not be Robert 
Shaw Chorales nor our musicians the Sons of Jubal, 
they can still present a great array of majestic or 
compelling sacred selections with such commanding, 
holy persuasion that no child of the world, attend- 
ing the service, need think he has stumbled by 
mistake into some ecclesiastical pub. 

Sacred musical tastes cannot be dictated. But 
one can make a plea for God’s help in keeping our 
church music different enough from that of the 
world so that even wordly people will know that 
both Christians and their music are something set 
apart, and will long to join us in “making a joyful 
noise unto the Lord.” END 
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NEGRO COLLEGES 
Dear Sir: 

A word about Zion College which will clarify 
the statement [Trend of Thought, October]. It is 
true that Dr. Lee Roberson of Tennessee Temple 
College and others worked together to start Zion 
College for Negroes about six years ago, but neither 
he nor Tennessee Temple have any connection with 
the school now. This independent position was es- 
tablished December 1, 1954. [The U. S. Supreme 
Court decision on de-segregation was handed down 
in 1954. Ed.) So Zion College is an interdenomina- 
tional, Christ-centered liberal arts college in South- 
ern U. S., which has its doors open to Negro stu- 
dents. Its president is Paul Zimmerman . . 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Repecca Peck 
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LADDER TO HEAVEN 
(Continued from page 16) 
step does it. 

Further, the one on the bottom rung of the ladder 
is just as safe and secure as the one on the top rung 
stepping off into heaven. But is this Heavenly Lad- 
der strong enough? Can He bear our united weight? 
Well, actually He is “upholding all things by the 
word of His power” (Hebrews 1:3). He will bear 
us all safely to heaven. 

As you read these words, why not pause, and if 
you have never done so before, quietly and delib- 
erately and in faith take this step on to the Heavenly 
Ladder, and so commit the eternal destiny of your 
soul to the One who only is “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life,” and be forever saved and safe. Thou- 
sands of us have done just that and found the 
pardon and peace and sustaining grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as our Sin-Bearer and Saviour. 

Then together with Jacob and us continue to 
“Behold the Lord.” For though it only takes one 
look to save, it needs a life-long gaze on Him to 
sanctify and change us into His likeness. END 


TEN FOR ONE 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed are ten subscriptions to His—nine new 
subscribers and one renewal. We would like to have 
the free subscription sent to the college library... 


Millersville, Penna. AupreEY S. Kour 


[Many letters similar to Miss Kohr’s have been re- 
ceived by the Circulation Department. I} you wish 
to take advantage of this “Ten-for-One” offer, please 
write requesting special blank to Paul Carlson, 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10; or Ian Munday, 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. The free subscrip- 
tion need not be for a college library, a fraternity 
reading room or similar use—it may be your own 
personal renewal or gift.—-Ed.] 
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At “can poral € 


By PAUL WHITE 


Nyas the monkey hated vultures. 

But his second wife’s first cousin, Tichi, was a creature of the 
smallest intelligence. He merely said he hated vultures; but he was 
fascinated by the curve of their beaks and the sway of their necks. 
He thrilled and shivered at the sight of their claws. 

One day a vulture alighted on the ground near Tichi’s family tree. 

The small monkey's eyes drank in every movement of the foul bird. 

He looked this way and that way furtively. 

No one was looking. Tichi threw it food. Then, because of the 
voice within him which spoke loudly against vultures, he shouted 
in a harsh voice. With many gestures, he ordered it to be gone. 

Next day, two vultures came. His eyes were hot as he looked at 
them, peering through a hole in the tree. His mouth was dry. Un- 
easily he looked to see if he was observed, but those of the jungle 
were not looking in his direction. 

Again he threw food to the ominous birds who came closer, 
squawking in a way that was not food for the ears. Eagerly his eyes 
took in their bareness; his lips were hot. 

Soon more vultures came and came closer, for Tichi repeatedly 
fed them. Then, in a voice that could be heard even in the far thorn- 
bush, he uttered threats to throw stones—which would have been 
terrifying had he not thrown food instead. The vultures fluttered 
but stood their ground. 

Twiga the giraffe, from his vantage point above the thornbush, 
saw all this and shook his head sadly, for he knew that those who fed 
vultures sought trouble. 

A week went by. 

The vultures no longer stood at a distance. They came to the very 
foot of the tree, eating disgustingly the food which the small monkey 
furtively threw them. He watched them avidly, although fear stirred 
in his stomach. 

In the noon heat of the next day, the bolder vultures were hovering 
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| above the buyu tree, and though Tichi chattered at them in seeming 
rage, they squawked and fluttered awkwardly to rest in the tree, peck- 
ing savagely at the food he was about to offer. 

High above them circled other vultures. All the time more and 
| more of them kept arriving. They kept on landing and crowding 
| closer and closer to him. 
| Tichi in real fear beat at them with a knobbed stick, but to small 
"purpose. The vultures he had encouraged were quickly overwhelming 
him. More and more vultures alighted. 

They pressed upon him with their ugly heads and their tearing 
beaks, viciously pecking at his eyes, his body, his limbs. A shrill 
monkey scream was drowned by the squawking of vultures . . . 

At sunset Nyani returned from a journey. He was filled with 
horror to find the bones of his second wife’s first cousin picked clean 
by the unclean beaks of the filthy birds. 

* * * 

“Koh,” said one of those who listened, shivering, “Great One, I 
will sleep with dreams tonight.” 

“Eh-heh,” said another, grasping the stool on which he sat. “I can 
see the head with its featherless neck pecking at me. Yoh!” 

Daudi smiled, and then became very serious. 

“There are amongst you those that have told me your trouble is 
thoughts which are not clean. The answer to my riddle is this. Feed 
these thoughts by what you look at, by what you read, by what you 
hear, by what you speak about, and they come hovering over and 
into your life. 

“Starve them, and they go from you. 

“Feed them, encourage them, and they come in ever-increasing 
flocks. 

“Many have the bones of their souls picked by these evil beaks.” 

“Hongo,” said M’gogo to himself, “These words hit me with 
strength.” END 








SALVATION: 


By ROSCOE G. SAPPENFIELD 


7. MAN’S salvation, that is eternal life with the 
Lord after death, obtainable by man’s good works 
and through his keeping of the law, or is it God’s 
gift to man? The answer to this question is to be 
found, of course, by “rightly dividing the Word of 
Truth.” 

But there are honest differences of opinion as 
to what the Bible teaches, some believing that man 
is to work out his own salvation (cp. Philippians 
2:12), others holding that salvation is by grace, 
through faith, and not of works (cp. Ephesians 
2:8), while many contend that man is saved by a 
combination of faith and works (cp. James 1:27). 
Through misinterpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
many are confused as to what is required of them 
in God’s plan of salvation. 

If (as some believe) salvation is attainable by 
works, the relationship between God and man dur- 
ing man’s life here on earth, as to man’s life beyond 
the grave, is contractual; that is to say, it is by 
executory bilateral agreement under which man, in 
a sense, is buying eternal security or a future status 
for which he is making payment by rendering a 
service during his life here on earth. Since God is 
just and merciful, His contracts with man certainly 
would be at least as equitable and with no less 
dignity than man’s contracts with man, so that a 
conservative approach, by way of illustration, is to 
look at the question of salvation by works or by the 
keeping of the law, from a human legal viewpoint. 

An agreement grows out of an offer and an ac- 
ceptance,’ and to create rights and obligations it 
must be supported by a valuable consideration.’ 
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- MAN’S 
PURCHASE 
OR 


GOD’S GIFT ? 


A consideration may be a promise, and, in fact, a 
promise for a promise is sufficient to constitute a 
legal agreement.’ God’s promise to man to grant to 
man eternal life, and man’s promise to God to keep 
His law and to refrain from committing sin, would 
have all the essential elements of a valid agreement. 
If the relationship between God and man is con- 
tractual, the man who has accepted God’s offer and 
is therefore a party to the agreement shall be en- 
titled, at the time of his passing from this life, to 
eternal life provided he has fully performed his 
part of the agreement. God’s obligation under the 
agreement is contingent in each instance upon full 
performance by man.* Under these circumstances it 
must be recognized that an infraction of the law 
and any commitment of sin, however slight, during 
the life of the agreement, would constitute non- 
performance on the part of man. From this it is 
clear that if the consideration for salvation is by 
works, all men are doomed inasmuch as man cannot 
under any circumstances perform his part of the 
agreement, because to do so necessitates perfection. 
“For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all” (James 2: 
10). So those who contend that salvation is by 
works contend for their own condemnation. This is 
confirmed by the Apostle Paul in his statement: “By 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied” (Romans 3:20). 

Can it be, as some contend, that God, here and 
now offers salvation as a gift to man? There is 
an abundance of evidence in the Scriptures to sup- 
port an affirmative answer to this question, such 
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as: “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(Romans 6:23) ; “For by grace are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God” (Ephesians 2:8). If the meaning of the word 
“sift” appearing in these and similar passages of 
the Scriptures is intended to be that of common 
usage, the essential elements, according to man- 
made law, of an inter-vivos gift should be present. 
These elements are:5 

(1) A gift is never supported by a consideration, 
otherwise it would not be a gift; 

(2) A gift is never dependent upon a contin- 
gency. 

(3) The subject-matter must be actually or con- 
structively delivered by the donor to the donee; 

(4) The subject-matter must be accepted by the 
donee. 


_ Let us now examine God’s plan for man, in the 
light of the Scriptures, to see if salvation, as offered 
to man by God, has all the essential elements of 
and can qualify as a gift. 


(1) Salvation is free to anyone who will accept 
(John 3:16); nothing is required of the donee; all 
he has to do is recognize himself for what he is— 
a sinner on whom God wishes to bestow His great 
and rich blessings, and believe on and receive God’s 
only begotten Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, as his 
personal Savior (I John 5:1). 

(2) Salvation is not subject to the usual legalistic 
conjunctions: “if,” “but,” and “provided.” Once 
a sinner is right with God, he is always and for- 
ever a child of God. Salvation is forever and for- 
ever. There are no contingencies upon the happen- 
ing of which he loses or may lose that relationship 
(I John 5:13). 

(3) Salvation becomes an eternal reality concur- 
rently with the surrender by the sinner of himself 
to and of his acceptation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Savior. At that moment God, the Donor, makes 
a constructive delivery of the gift of eternal life 
and, come what may, nothing can destroy it (I John 
3:2; Romans 8:38, 39). 

(4) Salvation is accepted by the sinner who be- 
comes the donee of eternal life when he accepts 
the Lord Jesus Christ as his personal Savior, and, 
then at that moment, salvation so far as he is con- 
cerned is eternal, the gift having been consummated 
(I John 4:17). 

From this it is observed that even under man’s 
imperfect rules of law, God’s perfect plan of sal- 
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vation qualifies as a gift to man. 

But there are those who say that salvation comes 
by a combination of faith and works. They say that 
faith is essential but that good works are equally 
as essential to salvation. They are unable to be- 
lieve that salvation is the gift of God and they 
think that they can help God to provide their sal- 
vation if they will but live uprightly and be doers 
of “good works.” Many, including some who have 
not accepted God’s plan of salvation and others who 
vigorously deny the saving grace of our Lord, carry 
this to the point of participating in all sorts of 
“church work.” 

Living uprightly, being neighborly and charit- 
able, and contributing to the support of the home- 
less, underprivileged, and other unfortunates are 
laudable and important and are blessed of God; but 
they have nothing to do with the participant’s or 
contributor’s salvation. One has or does not have 
salvation, and “good works” are of no consequence 
as to whether one is saved or lost. To the saved, 
“‘oood works” count for rewards (I Corinthians 
3:11-15), but to the unsaved, they do not count at 
all because man’s righteousnesses are to God as fil- 
thy rags (Isaiah 64:6). 

Like a transaction under man’s law, salvation 
must come within a definite classification: it must 
be from God either by purchase or by gift, either 
by man’s work or by God’s grace. It cannot be by 
both. To intermingle grace and works is to imagine 
an illogical paradox. The Apostle Paul pointed out 
how nonsensical this is when he said: “And if by 
grace, then it is no more of works: otherwise grace 
is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it 
is no more grace: otherwise work is no more work” 


- (Romans 11:6). Furthermore, he made the definite 


statement that salvation is by grace through faith: 
“For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not by yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of 
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works, lest any man should boast” (Ephesians 2:8, 
9). 

True faith, the kind of faith that brings one 
the gift of salvation, is that personal faith in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior—faith that He is God 
the Son, was born of the Virgin Mary, was crucified 
for our sins and arose the third day, is now alive 
and at the right hand of God the Father making in- 
tercession for us (Romans 8:34) and, at the end of 
this age, will return with His saints to establish His 
kingdom (I Thessalonians 3:13; cp. also 4:13-18). 
One who has not that faith has not salvation; and 
this is so regardless of his or her “good works” or 
church affiliation. END 


1Clark on Contracts, Fourth Edition, p. 16, West Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
2Consideration is defined as “An act or forbearance, or the 
promise thereof, which is offered by one party to an agree- 
ment, and accepted by the other as an inducement to 
that other’s act or promise.” Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, 
1928 Edition, p. 213, Banks Law Publishing Company, 
New York. 
3Clark on Contracts, supra note.! 
#If the obligation of one promise is conditional upon due 
performance of the other, then the performance of the 
promise constituting the executory consideration is a con- 
dition precedent. Lawson on Contracts, Third Edition, 
p- 621, Thomas Law Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
S5Law of Personal Property, Hugh E. Willis, Professor of 
Law, University of Indiana, American Technical Society, 
Chicago. 

(Reprinted by permission from Our Hope) 





MOVING? 


Don’t ForcET to notify His Circulation, 1444 North 
Astor, Chicago 10, or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5 
of your new address. Always include your old 
address or the label from a copy of His. 

Second class mail is not forwarded, apart from 
specific instructions which you must give to your 
postmaster. Accordingly, if your new address is not 
received at least four weeks prior to the date of 
issue (for the January His, by December 1), we 
cannot guarantee delivery. 

If you should miss a copy through not notifying 
us in time, we shall send a replacement upon 
receiving your request with thirty-five cents. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


The Mexican Indian, may provide the answer. 

“The overwhelming success of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corporation in introducing and popularizing 
this product around the world is at least partly 
attributable to its basic mode of operations. Only the 
secret formula syrup, or concentrate is exported. 
Bottling and marketing are local enterprises. Less 
than one per cent of all the employees . . . are United 
States citizens, The bottling plants are locally owned 
and staffed and under local management .. . 

“The refrigerators, cardboard cartons, cases, bot- 
tles and bottle caps needed by the bottling plants, 
the ingredients that must be added to the syrup, the 
machinery to bottle and pack Coke, the trucks to 
deliver it, and the advertising signs to sell it, all 
come from sources outside [America]. 

“The fact that Coca-Cola can maintain its far-flung 
confederation of independent producers manufac- 
turing the same standard product is the result of a 
thorough technical assistance program manned by 
some 300 field men. Assigned to specific territories 
... their main function is to educate the new bottler 
in the Coca-Cola way of doing business. 

“A new bottler . . . to sign a bottling agreement . . . 
must... measure up to high standards of character 
and reputation . . . the field man helps the new 
bottler locate a desirable site for the factory. He 
gives detailed layout suggestions for the kind of plant 
the bottler will require, indicates what machines to 
buy and teaches the new bottler and his staff how to 
run them . . . how to detect flaws in any phase of 
the bottling operation.” 

Now consider that the Christian Church has 
existed in India since 1793 and still must not merely 
receive the concentrate of the Gospel from Britain 
and America, but the machinery, the finances, the 
technicians as well. 

Let’s just suppose that since the American Revolu- 
tion our ancestors—and we ourselves—had only 
known a Christian Church in which people from 
India preached (including a large number of devoted 
women workers), supported by money from India, 
in churches and assemblies which followed Indian 
cultural patterns. 

It is impossible to follow through on such a 
comparison, but it is reasonable to suppose that we 
would consider the Christian message Indian rather 
than American—and that this “Made in India” 
factor would be an additional offense to the Gospel. 

One healthy sign of contemporary American 
Christianity is a willingness (in many quarters) to 
face tough questions squarely, and a further willing- 
ness to change opinions and methods, where nec- 
essary, to adjust to the mid-twentieth century (this 
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does not mean those timeless, revealed elements 
of our Christian faith—the ‘‘concentrate’’). 

Such adjustments are never easy, especially when 
they may be interpreted as an implied criticism of 
another generation’s spiritual giants. 

The Evangelical Alliance Mission’s decision, al- 
ready implemented, to send out Chinese missionaries 
is an example of such re-examination. A similar 
decision by some missions to receive American 
Negroes is equally needed, and would go far toward 
allaying anti-American criticism in certain areas of 
the world. 

The boldest new plan to come to our attention is 
one which is being carried out by the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. Evidently 
assuming that prolonging foreign missionary aid 
indefinitely may be the reason some fields never 
become indigenous, this board has established a new 
work in an area of Ethiopia. This new work might 
be described as a “‘crash”’ program for an indigenous 
church. Several evangelists, an educationist, a doctor 
and nurse, and a builder-agriculturist have been sent 
into this field for a 10- or, at most, 12-year period. 
At the end of that period the team will move on to 
another field and the new-born church will be on its 
own. No large institutions are being constructed, 
and minimal buildings will be constructed along 
Ethiopian lines. 

It worked among the Ephesians and the Saxons; 
why not among the Ethiopians? 

These are not days for the missionary volunteer 
to become discouraged about closing doors. Instead 
they are days for men and women with the keenest 
minds and the greatest love for the Lord to become 
thrilled at the prospects abroad—to export a con- 
centrate not for “the pause that refreshes,” but for 
eternal life that satisfies. END 
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HIS Placement 


Two Women Brpte Teacuers for New York 
Women’s Bible Society, not over 50 years of age, to 
teach children and teen-agers; also women’s classes, 
Release Time groups and D.V.B.S. Salary for 30-hour 
week: $1,500 per year plus hospitalization. For 
further information write Mrs. F. C. Johnston, 
N.Y.W.B.S., 5 E. 48 Street, New York City. 


SoctaL CasEworKER for Evangelical Welfare Agency 
(see page 25), evangelical Christian with Master’s 
degree in social work. For further information write 
Dr. Harold L. Lundquist, 542 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 
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BOOK REVIEW 





1. Is A SAD fact that Christian fiction of sufficiently 
high caliber to be read and enjoyed by college, 
business and professional people is so scarce as to 
be virtually non-existent. Indeed, the vast quantity 
of material turned out annually under the name of 
Christian fiction is so deplorably low in quality 
that it is problematical whether there really is such 
a thing as a useful field of service in that sphere. 

From her desk at Humberside Collegiate, Toronto, 
where she teaches Greek and Latin, Grace Irwin, 
for many years associated with IvcF as sponsor of 
Humberside’s Fellowship group, has risen with her 
answer to the challenge of fiction as a means of 
reaching the reading masses with the gospel mes- 
sage. And her answer is as powerful as it is unique. 
Her two novels, not only religious but thoroughly 
Christian in the true sense of the word, are pro- 
duced by a disinterested secular publishing house, 
and have rated high on their lists of best-selling 
fiction. Available in bookstores, lending and public 
libraries throughout Canada, they have for months 
rubbed shoulders with the best releases of the 
secular press and held consistently high places on 
the lists of “What People are Reading,” based on 
library circulation. 

Why have these books been able to stand on a par 
with good secular fiction, and so reach large groups 
of people who might never normally have come 
within reach of the gospel? 

Grace Irwin is an excellent story-teller. The 
technique by which a good story-teller makes his 
tale gripping, breathless, stirring, vivid, poignant, 
powerful, is not the exclusive property of the sec- 
ular narrator; yet few evangelical Christians have 
bothered to develop it to an equal excellence. 

Miss Irwin is, moreover, a skilled and engaging 
writer. A facility of expression, a rich and unusual 
vocabulary, an over-all literary excellence, mark 
every page of her work. Holder of a master’s degree 
in classics from University of Toronto and member 
of a family of strong literary tradition, it was in- 
evitable that Grace should write—but that she 
should choose such a difficult field and distinguish 
herself in it is the good fortune of the Christian 
community. 
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By E. MARGARET CLARKSON 


But most of all, Miss Irwin is a deep and pene- 
trating thinker. Both her secular and her religious 
thought bear the marks of keen analysis. 

Only brief mention can here be made of her 
stories. In the first book, Andrew Connington, the 
brilliant young heir of the family glass works is at 
loose ends following World War 1. He electrifies 
his circle by deciding to study for the ministry, 
largely to prove to himself that “anyone could work 
that racket,” for he has no belief in God. While 
being taught a liberal theology, he examines the 
Scriptures for himself and comes mentally to a 
conservative orthodox position, while remaining 
spiritually dead. Graduated, he is called to a wealthy, 
influential church in Toronto. Here he preaches a 
gospel in which he does not believe, while always 
through his many and varied experiences the Hound 
of Heaven follows hard after. Finally, after a terrible 
and terrifying experience while handling the ele- 
ments at a Communion Service, Andrew is driven 
to see Jesus Christ for what He is, and gives heart 
acceptance to the truths his lips had been uttering. 

How this acceptance changes his life is the sub- 
stance of the second book. Preaching the same 
gospel, but now in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
Andrew soon comes to grief with his fashionable 
congregation, for he seeks to apply New Testament 
principles to all the problems of his church life. 

What happens not only makes good reading, but, 
as the first book should prove helpful to many a 
young person thinking his way through liberal to 
Biblical Christianity, so the second should help 
young Christians who are seeking to find God’s way 
of holy living in the world today. In the mirror of 
a story young people may be helped to see their 
spiritual problems objectively, and think them 
through to find God’s solution. It was for this pur- 
pose that the books were written. 

These books should be in college libraries and 
on the book shelves of Christian people everywhere, 
for circulation among students and other thought- 
ful young people. END 
Least of All Saints and Andrew Connington, by Grace Irwin, 


Toronto: McClelland and Stewart (25 Hollinger Road), 
each $3.50. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3 

MATTHEW 1:18-25 (1) How apprehensive might Joseph have been about 
the opinions of his friends, if they had found out that his fiancee was with 
child? 
(3) What did Joseph resolve to do about this problem? What do you 


(2) How great an offense was adultery to the Jews (Lev. 20:10)? 


suppose Joseph thought when the angel of the Lord told him that God 
Himself by the Holy Spirit was the Father of the child? How may Joseph 
have felt toward this child who was to come to bear the sin of the world? 
How much did Joseph understand before he obeyed? (4) Have you ever 
faced a problem that seemed impossible and later found that God by His 


grace had worked it out? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4 

MATTHEW 2:1-16 (1) What would it mean to the Jews to learn that the 
Gentile world was interested in paying homage to one who was born to 
be King of the Jews? (2) Why was Herod troubled by the birth of Jesus? 
(3) How could Joseph, a humble peasant, financially afford to make a 
trip to Egypt (v. 11)? (4) Why was Joseph obedient in going to Egypt, 


even to the point of leaving his carpentry business? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 5 

MATTHEW 2:17-23 (1) Why was Herod, a tool of Satan, not able to thwart 
God’s plans? (2) What is significant in the manner in which Joseph and 
the stargazers were directed in their journeyings? (3) In what instances 
did God move in men’s affairs in this chapter? (4) Do you believe that 
you can be guided supernaturally? How is this possible for you as a 
Christian? 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6 

MATTHEW 3:1-17 (1) In his speaking to the Sadduccees and Pharisees, 
what four characteristics did John point out to show what his Lord is like? 
(2) What was John, the Lord’s servant, like as to; a) his conformity to 
social conventions; b) his public relations program; c) his attitude toward 
his Lord. (3) How high was John’s standard of repentance in his message 
(4) Why should Jesus Christ who is 


(5) What was God’s estimate 


to the Pharisees and Sadduccees? 


perfect have been baptized by a sinful man? 





of Jesus Christ? (6) How is it possible for you, a servant, to make your 


Lord glad (v. 17)? 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


MATTHEW 4:1-11 


2 


(1) Why did Jesus Christ go through these temptations 


= owrv bal *" 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23 

MATTHEW 8:23-27 (1) Why were the disciples afraid and lacking in faith? 
In what respects have you been like the disciples? What will help you to 
have faith? (2) What does this passage teach about Jesus Christ? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24 
MATTHEW 8:28-9:1 (1) What kind of people was Jesus Christ interested 
in? Note His emphasis on the value of a human being above personal 
property and His command over evil spirits. (2) Consider the reaction of 
the people in the city. Why did Jesus Christ comply with their request? 
(3) When I see the power that Jesus can have in some lives do I desire 


to see God change the lives of others? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 25 
MATTHEW 9:2-8 (1) Who possessed the faith? 
(2) Describe the attitude and condition of the paralytic. 


How may this apply to you? 
(3) What is 
significant in Jesus’ statement to the paralytic, “Take heart, my son”? 
(4) What was the issue in the scribes’ charge (v. 3)? See Mark 2:5-7. 
(5) Why did the crowd glorify God (v. 8b)? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 26 

MATTHEW 9:9-17 (1) What was significant to the Pharisees about the dinner 
given by Matthew? What explanation did Jesus offer for being found 
among such people? (2) How did Jesus exhibit the truth of v. 13a at this 
dinner? As you live among people, what can you tell them with convic- 
tion about the nature of God in Jesus Christ? (3) Who may misunder- 
stand your associations, if you take the view of Jesus Christ about man’s 
need? (4) What did Jesus have to say to those who were habitually fol- 
lowing religious rules? With what did He say the wedding guests were to 


be occupied? Cp. the bridegroom to Jesus Christ. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 

MATTHEW 9:18-38 (1) What did the ruler (v. 18), the woman with a hem- 
morrhage (vv. 20, 21) and the two blind men (vv. 27, 28) each believe about 
Jesus Christ? Did each of these have great faith, or a great Lord whom 
they found to be trustworthy? (2) How did the blind men view their afflic- 
tions (v. 27)? (3) What was the attitude of Jesus toward these helpless 
people (vv. 19, 22 and 36)? 
toward Jesus Christ (vv. 24, 26, 31, 33, 34). 
Jesus was so concerned that no one should know about His work of healing 


(v. 30)? 


(4) Note the varied reactions of people 


(5) Why do you suppose 


See Matthew 8:4. 
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(v. 16; John 3:19-21)? (3) How did Jesus fulfill the law (John 8:46) ? 
What are the consequences of not meeting the standards of the law? What 
was the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees like (Matthew 23:25-28) ? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 11 


MATTHEW 5:21-32 (1) From God’s point of view are some sins worse than 
others? Why? Consider Matthew 15:10-20. (2) Why is God more con- 
cerned about reconciliation with your brother than about your gifts and 
sacrifices (I Sam. 15:22)? (3) Why does God consider the thought to be 
as bad as the act? Vv. 29, 30 present a figure of speech. How high is God’s 
standard regarding sinful desire? (4) What is the basis in this passage 
for divorce? In the light of Jesus’ teaching on divorce, what should be our 


attitude in approaching marriage? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 12 


MATTHEW 5:33-48 (1) 
speaks of in v. 37, what will people rely on when we talk to them? (2) 


If we consistently have the attitude that Jesus 


Contrast the attitude of strict justice with the attitude of justice tempered 
with love (vv. 38-48). How do these verses practically carry out the second 
great commandment (Matt. 22:36-40)? What claim is inherent in Christ’s 
statement, “You have heard it was said to men of old . . . but I say to you 
...? See vv. 21, 22; 27, 28; 31, 32; 33, 34; 38, 39; 43, 44. How would 
the Jews receive such a statement? (3) How is it possible for you to 


attain the standards presented in vv. 39-44 and 48? See wv. 17 and 48. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13 


MATTHEW 6:1-18 (1) What is Jesus Christ’s attitude toward publicizing 
your giving of money, your prayer life and your rigor of discipline? (2) 
What value does God put on long prayers for their length alone? What 
does Jesus Christ think of repeating phrases which are approved by your 
Christian group, but are personally meaningless to you? (3) If our Father 


knows what we need before we ask Him, why should we pray (John 16:24) ? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14 


MATTHEW 6:1-18 (1) Express the content of the prayer in vv. 9-13 in your 
own words. (2) Who assumed the initiative in the forgiveness of our sins? 
What attitude are we to have when men sin against us? (3) Why would 
it not be deceitful to “perfume your head and wash your face” ( Williams’ 


Translation) when you are fasting? 


4 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15 

MATTHEW 6:19-34 (1) What in vv. 25-33 demonstrates an attitude of lay- 
ing up treasures on earth? (2) How can we afford to lay up treasures in 
heaven when the world about us is mainly concerned about the physical 
necessities of life (vv. 8, 32, 33; Heb. 13:5, 6)? How do we know that God 
not only will provide physical necessities, but also will provide in these 
necessities things that bring complete satisfaction and joy (vv. 26-30)? (3) 
What is God’s principle about making provision for the future (v. 34; Phil. 
4:19; Prov. 6:6-11)? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16 


MATTHEW 6:19-34 (1) V. 22: 
body shall be full of light. 


“If therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness.” For singleness of purpose where should your eye be 
directed (Heb. 12:1, 2)? (2) Why is it impossible to be devoted to two 
masters (read Matthew 19:16-22) ? 
the Lord, what will be the results in your making friends and in the num- 


(3) If you have a single eye toward 


ber of activities in which you participate? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17 


MATTHEW 7:1-12 (1) What will an attitude of criticism produce in your 
relationships with other people? (2) When is it right for you to be con- 
cerned about the speck in the eye of another person? What can.you do 
if you are unable to remove the log from your own eye (Psalm 34:18, 19)? 
(3) What is the principle taught in v. 6? See Phil. 3:2. (4) Why will a 
person keep on asking, seeking and knocking (Matthew 9:12, 13; Heb. 
11:6)? According to vv. 7-11, what is God like? (5) Since God has shown 


us mercy, how are we to treat our neighbor (v. 12)? See Matthew 5:7. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18 


MATTHEW 7:13, 14 (1) What is the narrow gate? See John 10:7. What is 
the hard way that leads to life? See John 14:6. What is hard about the 
way? See John 6:52-66. Cp. v. 14 with John 6:66. (2) Flesh and blood 
are the substance of life. Were the disciples offended by the idea (John 
6:54) or the Person who said that He was the substance of real life? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 19 


MATTHEW 7:15-29 (1) How can we discern false teachers (vv. 20; 23, 24)? 
Cp. v. 23 with John 10:4, 5. (2) Knowing the desperately wicked condition 
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EUTERS, the British News Service, recently issued 
R a report on America’s impact on the rest of the 
world. 

The comprehensive survey on which the report 
was based showed that from Japan to Liberia “the 
American way” is taking hold. Bubble gum, Cokes, 
comic strips, blue jeans for little girls, cowboy suits 
for boys, crew cuts, cigarettes and women’s hair 
styles are but a few of the personal changes being 
imported from the United States. 

On a larger scale, Australia is taking to American oe 
earth-moving machinery; Britain is following Ameri- s 
ca’s lead in time and motion studies (and public- 
relations); the American assembly-line is becoming 
accepted in France; and American agricultural 
methods and the new medicines are proving bene- 





ficial in Japan and India. 

At the same time as our material objects and 
methods are being received with such a welcome in 
many parts of the world, the American missionary 
is facing increased restrictions and, in some cases, cial W 
exclusion. = Tical 


PT) 


Why does Coca Cola find open doors which are 
closing to missionaries? Ca 

Basically, of course, we recognize that there is an pate ae 
offense to the gospel which does not inhere in Coke. ‘gal 
It is that eternal offense which found closed hearts 
and minds among Romans and Angles and Saxons 
as it does among Indians today. 

But perhaps the basic reason is not the only rea- 
son. And perhaps if we dig a bit deeper we may find 
that (in Jesus’ words) “‘the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 

What is the secret of Coke’s acceptance abroad? 
Perhaps the method of the Coca Cola Export Cor- 
poration,' brought to our attention by Jay Perry in 
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e The second annual guided tour of Madison 
for international students was sponsored by mem- 
bers of the U. of Wisconsin tvcF chapter. Two-hour 
bus rides around the city provided sightseeing as 
well as a knowledge of where essential services were 
located. Maps were marked to help the students 
later in retracing their steps. 


e If you haven't yet received your copy, write for 
Inter-Varsity’s ‘Introduction to International Students,”’ 
which lists holiday house parties and other activities. 
Address: Paul Little, Secretary for Foreign Student Activ- 
ities, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10._ 


e Leadership Training Conferences in the 
North-West attracted many freshmen—largely be- 
cause personal invitations were written to incoming 
students. One freshman, brought by his sister, met 
the Lord during the week which took the form of 


a “College Prep Camp.” Divisions of students at 
the camps were according to universities and col- 
leges, so that friendships began which could be 
continued later. 


e Paul Fromer, West Coast staff member, suggests 
means of increasing missionary interest and knowledge 
in IVCF and FMF groups. One of these is to purchase a 
copy of the new SURVEY OF WORLD MISSIONS by Thies- 
sen ($5.95), and assign responsibility to various mem- 
bers to read and report on sections for regular meet- 
ings. Thus members’ knowledge increases rather pain- 
lessly. (This method was tried with success at last 
summer’s Campus by the Sea.) Another suggestion is to 
tack or scotch-tape a map of various sections of the 
world behind the speaker at IVCF meetings. 


return postage guaranteed 


e When eight student nurses in Indianapolis | 
discovered that their vacations would not permit | 
them to attend an 1vcF camp, they held their own | 
conference instead. With two graduate nurses they | 
rented a cabin at a State Park, spent three days § 
of Christian fellowship studying the Bible, praying 
and planning for the next year’s activities. 


e Across the Southeast, Christmas get-togethers will 7 
be held in metropolitan centers to remember the Sav- 
ior’s birth. Overseas students will be specially invited | 
guests. 


e An annual Parents’ Supper is held each fall 
by students in the Buffalo (N.Y.) State Teachers 
College 1vcF Chapter. Parents of freshmen are es: } 
pecially invited. After a sing and supper (prepared | 
by the students), an 1vcF speaker tells about Inter- 
Varsity, why it is important to the campus, and | 
why the only message it presents is Jesus Christ. 


e Leaders from downstate Illinois IVCF chapters met 
in the fall for a planning session at Lake Bloomington. 
Discussions of campus living and responsibilities of cam- 
pus Christian leaders were followed by a series of talks 
on Old Testament leaders. 


e C. Stacey Woods (who will soon return from 
an IFES trip to the Orient) spoke at a weekend con- 
ference for faculty members and their wives at the} 
beginning of the academic year near Chicago. The 
Christian home and trends in Christian thought 
were main subjects discussed, in addition to oppor- 
tunities for faculty members on campus. 
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